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THE PLAGUE OF FLIES. 


CORRESPONDENT, in the issue of Country Livi 
ot Febraary 29th, tgo8, asked for information as 
to a method of treating areas infected with midges 

» as to prevent breeding. This is a big subject 
which cannot be dealt with in a sentence, as there 
we many hundreds of species of these tiny flies, presenting, 
is may easily be conceived, much variety in life histories. 
\t least 200 species of the genus Chironomus are known. 
Phe fully-developed tly lorms dancing swarms in the neighbour- 


hood of the water in which it lives. The female deposits ils eggs 
in strings surrounded by mucus. When the eggs are hatched 
the larva tumble out into the water in bunches of myriad 
tiny thread-like forms of a blood-red colour. Destitute of a 
tracheal system, these litthke worms take in their oxygen from the 
surrounding water through the hamoglobin with which they are 
richly supplie i, and to which they owe their red colour. Tiney 
burrow im the mud at the bottom of ponds, and it is said that 


they have been found at the bottom of a lake 1,ooo0ft. deep. 
Many members of this genus are destitute of hamoglobin, and, 
consequently, have to live at the surface of the water, where they 
develop a tracheal system, through which they take in oxygen 
irom the air. Much diversity exists also in the characters of the 
pupal stages of this family. The body of Chironomus plumosus 
emits a certain phosphorescence believed to be due to bacteria 
living in it. The genus Ceratopogon produces larvae very variable 
in form —some aquatic and some terrestrial. The flies derived 
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from the aquatic forms may be distinguished by their naked 
wings, those developed from the terrestrial by their hairy wings. 
lhe nuisance created by certain species 1s most annoying ; these 
minute insects settle on the exposed parts of the body in great 
numbers, and suck the blood. The irritation produced directly 
by the fly, or indirectly by the scratching which follows, results 
in the case of some people in extensive areas of inflamed skin. 
Ceratopogon varius inhabits Scotland, while Ceratopogon puli- 
caris and Ceratopogon bipunctatus are found in the Midlands 
england. It will be apparent that the destruction of those larva 
which live under water is impossible. Of other forms, those found 
on the surface of stagnant ponds, etc., may be killed by pouring 
petroleum on the surface, a rather costly affair where the area 
of water is large. In the case of terrestrial forms the types of 
organic matter in which larva may be found are so numerous 
that the hope of complete destruction is hardly feasible. Were 
these larva limited to fewer types of organic matter, as in the 
case of the house-fly (Musca domestica), the work of extermina- 
tion raight be entertained. ‘There can be little doubt that the 
drainage of the swamps of England has been the principal 
factor in the elimination of the mosquito, a form wholly aquatic. 
The stricter the attention paid to the rapid removal and burial 
of all forms of dead organic matter about a house, the less will 
be the number of flies produced in that immediate neiglhbour- 
hood. Perhaps the best method of protecting one’s self from 
midges within doors, while the windows are still kept open, 
is to apply to each window a closely-fitting, light wooden frame 
carrying a fine muslin screen. ‘These can be retained in the 
window-frames throughout the whole of the summer, and, in 
addition to keeping out flies, they protect the interior of the 
house from dust. It has been found that sponging the hands and 
face with a watery solution of cyllin (1 im 400) acts as an 
excellent deterrent to midges. 

This question of nuisance from biting flies leads to the 
other and far more important question of flies as carriers of 
disease-producing bacteria. It has been scientifically demon- 
strated that the common house-fly, whose larva are mostly 
developed in horse manure and such-like moist material, carries 
thousands of micro-organisms upon its legs, body, wings, etc. 
No stretch of imagination is required to picture this insect 
passing from the excrement of a patient suffering from typhoid 
fever or summer diarrhoea to the milk-jug, through which it 
infects all and sundry who may be liable to attack by either 
disease. This mode of infection is an important factor in the 
production of the high infantile mortality figure in England, 
When it is remembered that a female house-fly lays about 120 
eggs, and that the time required for the embryo to pass through 
the larval and pupal stages to the fully developed imago is 
roughly about three weeks, one can readily conceive what an 
enormous host of these insects may be produced from the 
middle ot June tll the middle of September in a favourable year, 
about any house where the necessary organic matter is to be 
found. 

In the United States it has been recently urged by Govern 
ment experts, appointed to investigate the problem of flies as 
carriers of disease, that all stable refuse be kept in tightly sealed 
bins, the contents of which shall be removed at fixed intervals 
by the sanitary authorities, and that portions of the stable which 
cannot be kept thoroughly clean be sprinkled with petroleum, 
whereby the larva may be killed before developing into flies. For 
those that escape it is recommended that advantage be taken of 
the fly’s thirst by placing in every stable a vessel of poisoned 
water. Flies dislike darkness; hence, in addition to covering all 
foodstuffs with fly-screens, the larder should be placed in such a 
position as to admit of the food being kept during the summet 
months in carkness as complete as may be. Do as we like, 
however, the fly continues to pursue his bad career. He follows 
our carriages and even our railway trains; be buzzes in the ea 
at the most inopportune moment, he bites, he tickles, he plagues, 
making the most gentle-minded grandfather angry, causing the 
cows to fly with uplifted tails across the pasture, producing 
restiveness in all animals and disease in some; and yet the 
teasing wretch has so many uses that we would not abolish him 





altogether even if we could. 


Our Portratt lllustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Mrs. Cyril 


FitzRoy. Mrs. FitzRoy is the only daughter of the 
kev. W. Durham of Ladbroke, Warwickshire, and her marriage 
! 


to Mr. Cyril FitzRoy, a son of the late Mr. F. H. FitzRoy, took 
place on April 25th. 


*.* lt is particularly requested that no permissions to photograp' 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be grantel 
except when direct application ts made from the offices of the paper 
When such requests are received, the Editor would este:m the kindness 


of readers if they would forward the corresbondence at once to him, 
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ITHOUT doing anything so unnecessary as to 
praise the most excellent speech made by the 
Prince of Wales at the Royal Colonial Institute 
the other night, it may be worth while to 
enumerate some of those links by which the 
different parts of the Empire are bound together. With the tact 
which is the inheritance of our Royal Family, His Royal 
Highness was able to do so without trenching on controversial 
questions. In the first place, electricity is a bond of union 
dificult to over-estimate. Relations, both commercial and 
social, are greatly fostered by means of communication which 
admit of a message being transmitted from the heart of 
the Empire to its uttermost limit in the course of a few 
minutes Yet it is only of comparatively recent times that 
this link has been established. The first submarine cable 
between Great Britain and America is only fifty-two years 
old. It was not until 1872 that we could cable to Ausiralia, 
while the date for New Zealand was 1876 and _ that 
for South Africa 1879. Closely connected with electricity 
is steam navigation, and the Prince of Wales reminded his 
hearers that the first steamer from England to Australia did not 
run until 1852. But how wonderful have been the developments 
of our Colonies during that half century in which steam and 
electricity have been made the obedient servants of mankind! 
The period has witnessed the making of a great nation in Canada 
by means of the Pacific Railway. South Africa has been trans 
formed by a similar agency, and these developments are helped 
by that splendid piece of engineering, the bridge over the Zambesi 
at the Victoria Falls. 


As Chancellor of the Cape of Good Hope, the Prince 
pointed out a less tangible, but no less real, form of common 
interest. He showed what a great work is being done’by the 
help of the Rhodes Scholarships, which enable students to carry 
to the farthest dominions beyond the sea that tincture of letters 
which is imparted by Oxford. The old University, in choosing 
for her Regius Professor of Medicine Dr. Osler, a distinguished 
Canadian savant, has shown a true appreciation of the spirit that 
should reign in the world of education. The Pan-Anglican 
Congress was propertly mentioned as another means of furthering 
the same end. The Prince of Wales showed also how individu 
ally and collectively we can foster and encourage the Imperial 
sentiment. There are the sacred rites of hospitality to be 
attended to, and the King has set an excellent example of the 
best mann-r of giving a finishing touch to education by sending 
his heir-apparent through the world. It would be well if every 
individual who aspires to take a leading place in the councils of 
the nation should, before doing so, do as the Prince of Wales 
did—make a tour of our dominions beyond the sea. 





The unrest in India is taking an unpleasantly practical form. 
\ very short while ago we were obliged to take measures against 
the Zakka Khels, and much satisfaction was expressed at the 
prompt and efficacious manner in which order was _ restored. 
hese insurgents disappeared; but a little while after we were 
compelled to deal in the same way with the Mohmands. No 
sooner is that difficulty out of the way than troubles arise in 
\fghanistan, which for the moment, at any rate, have assumed a 
very threatening aspect, Moreover, other signs are not wanting 
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of discontent in India. A factory for the manufacture of bombs 
has been discovered in Calcutta, and at least one very cowardly 
outrage has been attempted. All this discontent is steadily 
fomented by the daily Press, and no doubt has been encouraged 
to some extent by the extremists who go out from this country. 
Mr. John Morley—we have not yet got into the way of speaking 
of him as Viscount Morley of Blackburn—has won general 
respect by the firm and steady manner in which he has followed 
the traditions of the India Office. On no occasion in his life has 
he given higher proof of that statesmanship which differs not 
only in degree but in kind from the practice of mere politics. 
It remains a fact, however, that India is seething with the 
elements of rebellion. The situation must remind all students of 
the history of the Indian Mutiny. It was then the Crimean Wat 
that gave encouragement to the malcontents) and no doubt on 
this occasion it is the success of the coloured nations in the Fat 
East. 

The loss of the Japanese protected cruiser, the Matsushima, 
so closely following our own losses of the Gladiator and minor, 
but still important, details of our naval force, suggests a reflection 
on the general principles involved in practising dangerous evolu 
tions in time of peace. The nations which have thus suflered 
recently are admittedly the greatest naval nations of the day. 
Possibly it is inevitable that it must ever be so, that only at the 
price of exercises involving a certain percentage of grave risk 
can the essential skill and conlidence be attained for manceuvring 
in time of war. ‘To be faced successfully it is perhaps necessary 
that risk should be in some degree familiar. Probably the 
correct answer is that the entire question is one of degree. 
Obviously the fleet cannot be effective which has its being only 
in the roadstead. A certain measure of hazardous manceuvring 
is indispensable, and if the recent deplorable accidents are to be 
accepted as an indication that the hazards lately run have erred 
on the side of excess, they are also some guarantee that more 
caution will be used in the immediate future. Of one thing we 
may be very sure—that for one “terrible collision” which find 
its way into the papers, there are numerous incidents which are 
discussed in the gun-room mess as “ jolly near shave 


AN APRIL DAY. 
Goodbye once more—there’s nothing more to say! 

’Tis well the loves of long ago are dead, 

The heartache dulled, the tear no longer she« 
That Pain and Passion vield to Reason’s sway, 
And life’s no longer like an April day 

Of changing shade and shine, but June instead 

Sheds roses round, with constant skies o’erhead 
To while, dispassionate, the hours away. 


So said I-—but that love of long ayo 
Came rushing back a moment, and those vears 
Stood forth from all the others, till the glow 
Of my false June suffused itself in tears! 
That * April day” was Heaven, weil 1 know 
For ali its fickle faith and faithless fears. 
WILLIAM BLANI 


An unwelcome sign of the times is afforded by the notice 


posted on the Great Eastern Railway Locomotive Works at 
Stratford. They are to the effect that on and alter Friday ot 
this week the works will be closed each week-end from Friday 
till g a.m. on Monday. This will affect some 4,000 workpeople, 
but it also possesses a wider interest for the general public, and 
particularly those whose savings are invested in Railway Stock. 
It is a resu!t of the diminution of passengers carried owing to 
the increase of other facilities for travel During the iast tou 
years there has been a steady falling off in the number of peop 
carried by this great and enterprising line and a corresponding 
drop in the receipts. These facts have been reflected in tl 
Stock Exchange, where the quotations for Great Eastern Sto 
taken over the same period show a steady falling off. The 
company is hopeful that this will be only a temporary depression. 
Population is constantly growing, and it is doubtiul if the mean 
of transport, which were greatly increased lately, will keep uy 
with it; but, on the other hand, shrewd and well - informed 
observers are doubtful about the lost ground being s> easily 
recovered. <A bad feature of the case is that, although the 
receipts have been diminishing, the expenses have shown a 
movement in the other direction. 


It becomes every year move diffi ult for the shrewdest citizen 
to escape the grasp ot the tax-collector. Last week we showed 
how the German Government bestows attention even on the 
modest earnings of the general servant and the tips of the waiter. 
Now it has been announced that a treaty has been concluded 
between the Governments of France and England which will 
enable both Governments to intercept—this excellent word was 
first applied to the process by Mr. Gladstone—the death duties 
more effectually. The two Governments have mutually agreed, 
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in the case of the decease of persons domiciled in either country, 
to ive the 1 name, domicile, date and piace of death, as well 
I ull ant mat bn regarding their succe ors and detiaals re pecting 
movable estate. This will render it practically impossible for an 
Ienelishman to escape the death duties by migrating to Irance 
before his demise, or a Frenchman from periorming a similar 
trick by taking up re ence in Great Britain. It is evident that 
When that federation of the world takes place that the poet 
dreamed of, one of the most certain results will be that the 

ection of taxes will be placed on a scientific basis. With the 
lunet iries of all the various principalities and powers working 
i nbinat , every avenue of ¢ ipe will be closed. 


The pace at which the education of the Japanese nation 


es on must be accelerated by such schemes as that for sending 
tourl parti uund the world. One of thes in London at 
Lie pre t moment, seeing the sights and paying visits to the 
more remarkable personaves t rein, It reads almost like news 

m lurope or America that the scheme = orteinated in 
the offi a ome paper——the Asahi. The party left Yoko 

na for the United States on March Sth, and after a 
visit to) -Hlonolulu they went to all the vreat towns of 
\merica, San Francisco, Ouden, Salt Lake, Chicavo, Boston, 
New York, Washington and so on. Mr. Sugimura, who tells 
the story of the journey, ivs that the visit to America had the 
eflect that “the ominous talk ot il-leeling between the State 


and japan has been eflaced from our minds by means of this 
Hie writes with vreat enthusiasm ol the beauty 
and grandeur of Lengland. \fter they have sated themselves 

th this country, the party will proceed to Paris, and thence 
to Genoa, Rome, Naples, Milan, Venice, Frankfort, Berlin, 
St. Petersburg and Moscow, thence taking the Siberian Railway 


\Viadivostock. ‘Those who have shared in this long excursion 


ought to carry back to Japan wider and more enlightened views 


ol the world outside. 


lt is curious that Eyypt should be suffering as much from 
the jerry-builder as Great Britain is; yet in Sir Eldon Gorst’ 
first annual report as British Agent and Consul-General, he says 
that one of the chief needs of the moment for Egypt is a 
building law “ to enable the Government to exercise some control 
over constructions that are be ny run up on a much more 


extensive seale than heretofore in the larger towns.” So 
very much jerry-built are they that some have fallen down 
and caused loss of life. Su ieldon Gorst defends himself 
from the local Pre which has been criticising the Government 


for allowing such erections to be put up lle says the 
existing legislation only allows interference when a dangerous 
building abuts on a public road and menaces the safety of the 
passer-by. There is, therefore, at present no possibility of framing 
regulations for the safety of the occupiers or of the people em 
ployed on the work. \nother point in which Egypt resembles 
Great Britain is that it possesses tradesmen capadle of using 
fraudulent weights and measures. In one sense it is good to heat 
that complaints of this kind are being made, because it shows that 
a certain advance has been made along the path of civilisation. 
Primitive communities do not demand building laws nor regula- 
tion weights and measures 
Lord Kayleigh has been formally installed as the new 
Chancellor of Cambridge. He, himself, in a few well-chosen 
words, pointed to the contrast that his election offers to that of his 
predecessor. The Duke of Devonshire was not distinguished for 
for a weighty and sound intellect that 
enabled him to pronounce with practical judgment on any 
question that was presented to him. Lord Rayleigh’s qualifi- 
cations are of a different kind. No one would suggest that 
he is wanting in’ those qualities of administration and 
leadership that characterised the Duke of Devonshire, but 
he is primarily chosen for his distinction as a_ scholar. 
tle related in his speech how much he had enjoyed the lectures 
of Stokes and how he had been primarily attracted to the 
University by the fame of that great scientist and the knowledge 
that Cambridge had been the nursing mother of Herschel, of 
\iry, of Kelvin and of Adams. As long ago as 1877 he was 
called upon to take a part in framing new statutes for the 
University and College 


academic learning, but 


Later he assumed charge of the Physical 
Laboratory then recently established, and all who take any 
interest in science know the great work he did there. No one, as 
a matter ot fact, could have been chosen more likely to prove a 
worthy Chancellor of a great University. 


lhe inconsistency of the British nation is well exemplified 
by the grumbling that has taken place about the change in the 
Koval Academy dinner. It is, of course, an Englishman's 
privilege to grumble, and the artists and others who meet to 
celebrate the opening of the great picture show of the year used 
to hold forth to one another on the boredom of having to listen 
toa great many orations, As a matter of fact. these spee hes 


Fa 
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were nearly always interesting, and often important: but the 
Imanagers of the alfair, taking the complaints as being more 
sincere than they probably were, determined to put = an 
end to speaking altogether. So on this. occasion the 
Academicians consumed their viands and drank their wine 
in funereal silence—at least, as far as public oratory was 
concerned: we do not mean to say that there was a lack o 
conversation, Now several corresp mdents are writing to the 
newspapers to point out that they bave gone to the opposite 
extreme, In spite of all that has been said, the alter-dinnet 
speech is in reality a popular institution. It provides rest alter 
dinner that is good for digestion, and although there are 
speakers who can be very prosy on such occasions, there are 
others to whom it is a delight to listen. Public dinners would 
soon bee ome unp pul ur if speec nes were generally abolished, 


The season being what it is, there ought to be a good many 


May foxes killed this year. Curiously enough, they seem to 


petlorm this dour de force of fox-hunting as often in the West « 
England as anywhere, and certainly more often than in the 
Midlands, which are distinctly later in the growth of the vernal 


things. In the Duke of Beaufort’s country, for instance, the 


May fox is not a very rara avis. It is true, however, that 


uo might go on killing foxes all the 
year round in that country without having much effect on the 
stock. Their numbers are quite unusual. Still, that does not 
prevent crops from growing and hedges from becoming blind by 
the May of a normal year. But it would be a gloomy look rut, 
indeed, if we were obliged to regard this present s \ 
normal. 


according to all appearance y« 


DEMETER TO PERSEPHONE. 
Hushed is the wind’s disconsolate com) laining 
Ended the winter's unforgotten anguish ; 
Earth wakes once more, and darkling Death can hold thce 
Captive no longer. 
See! I have made thy pathway fair with flowers; 
’rimrose and crocus whisper: Thou art coming! 
Asphodels bring their deathless gold for tribute, 
Bidding thee welcome. 
ANGELA GORDON. 
On Monday the serious cricket of the year began with a 
match between Surrey and Northamptonshire. There is an old 
proverb to the effect that a bad beginning often has a good 
ending, and that is the most that can be said for the start of 
cricket for this year. The players in this match showed a lack 
of enterprise that promised ill for the entertainment of the 
spectators during the succeeding part of the seascn, especially 
when we remember that the champion county was engaged. 


Worse than that, the weather, after showing a fine glimpse for 
the beginning of May, towards the commencement of the week 
settled down into the rain to which we have become so much 
accustomed during the last twelve months. Slow cricket and 
rainy weather taken in combination are more likely to keep 
visitors away from the ground when maiches are going on than 
to attract them. ‘This 1s the more regrettable because it is no 
secret that several of the county clubs are at present in financial 
difficulties. Ly good or ill fortune, they have come to depend 
upon the gates, and these during last season were not very large, 
except in the case of a few matches that excited an interest of 
an unusually sensational nature. 


Mr. Hobhouse, in answer toa question by Sir RK. Hlobart on 
Monday night, gave an explanation of the New lorest fires to 
which attention was directed in these pages a week ago. He 
said that the burning of strips of waste on the roadside was 
carried out by the Commissioner's instructions, the idea 
appearing to have been to reduce the risk of conflagration over 
large areas started by persons passing along the roads. He said 
he understood that such fires occurred frequently during the 
year in the dry season of the early spring, and were often 
the cause of great damage and disfigurement to the forest. 
lle tried to make as little as possible of the damage that 
had been done, saying that the disfigurement of the forest was 
only temporary, and that in a few weeks little trace of the 
burning would be visible “as the ground that was blackened is 
already becoming green.” We cannot help feeling that Mr. 
Hobhouse has been misinformed when he gave utterance to the 
phrase quoted. It takes much longer than a fortnight or three 
weeks for vegetation to cover ground that has been burnt. 
Three years would be nearer the mark, or, if it is not, at any rate 
three weeks is ridiculous altogether. In fact, the reply made by 
Mr. Hobhouse suggests that the New Forest is not one of his 
personal interests, and that he was only saying what had been 
suggested to him by one of his subordinates. He added, 
however, that the Commissioner would personally inspect the 
areas in question, and the matter would continue to have his 
careful consideration. 
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THE GUILLEMOT’S EGG. 


O branch of ornithology has excited such 
enthusiasm or brought forth such deeds 
of daring and indifference to danger and 
privation as that which is represented by 


OO1IOgY 


the study of eggs, or, more cor- 


rectly, perhaps, eggshells. It is also, unfortunately, 
true that this same enthusiasm has been, and_ is, 
answerable for manv deplorable acts. But the 


fascination of egg-collecting is hardly to be wondered 
at when a _ large, well-arranged series of eggs 
is surveyed; for the range in colour, shape and 
ize is truly bewildering and seems to defy all 
attempts at interpretation. It must be admitted, 
however, that few serious efforts in this direction 
have ever been made. Collectors, for the most part, 
have pursued this study as a hobby and much after 
the tashion of the postage - stamp - collector. The 
varied shell markings, in short, have been regarded 
rather as artificial patterns imposed by some capricious 
departmental head than as the outward and visible sign 
of some mysterious, invisible process of organic growth. 
How man attempts to solve the problems presented by the 


A. H. Robinson. LIGHT CENTRAL 


of the feathers and that of the « 


coloration of birds’ eggs have been made and abandoned 
in despair no man can tell. And if there be anyone anxious the feathers, the pigment being 
to acquire merit, let him attempt to tackle the problem as pre- As a matter of fact, of cour 


sented by the eggs 
of the 
vuillemot. Of the 


4 
I 


Common 


3,000 Or SO dlISs- 
tinct species of 
birds, the cuille- 
mot holds pride 
of place in. the 
matter of fertility 
of invention, if we 
may SO express 


it, in the art of 
} 


decorative egea- 
shells. But, to 
descend from 


metaphor to sober 
fact, the guillemot 
loes not invent. 
Of these patterns 
it must be said 
that, like Topsy, 


they **i064 
growed.” What, 
then, is there in 
the food or in the 
environment ol 
this bird that 
should cause it in A, H. Rebinson, DARK BROWN BLOTCHES. 


this matter todiffer 


’ 








BANDS. 


Copyright 


that there would be some correlation between the pigmentation 


Phat is to say that, where 


coloured eggs are laid, these colours would reflect the colours of 


derived from the same yurce, 
the colout ol feather ’ owe 
their hues” very 
commonly not to 
pigment oO 
much as to 
lo Structural pecu 
harities mothe 
light-refracti 

surface ol the 
feather; while 
even when pig 

ment alone is con 

cerned, that which 
colours the feathe: 
is derived from a 
source quite cithe 

rent from that 
which dyes”. the 
eveshell, which i 

apparently derived 
from the hawmo 
globin of the 
biood. But, be 
that as it may, 
how this pigment 
1S deposited as yel 
remains a mystery. 
lt appears to be 
Copyright. formed in thre 


lower! portion oO 


so strikingly from its congeners the razor-bill and the puffin, the oviduct and to be expressed just belore the shell 1 


sharing the same environment and the same food ? extruded, 
If it is hard to see why species so closely related should liy while the superimposed 

eggs so unlike, it is harder still to fathom the reason why indi during alternate periods of 

viduals of the same species should present such extraordinary Further, the 


differences in tlis matter. At first sight it might be*supposed first. ‘The spiral movement, 


spiral direction. 





A. H. Robinsen, SOME CURIOUS MARKINGS. 


The ground colour would seem to be first deposited, 
pattern 


appears to be — formed 


rest and motion, which has a 


large end of the egg travels 


to which reference has ju 
been made, 1s nowhere 
more patent than in the 
large egg of the guillemot. 


Though only a certain 
percentage of specimen 
afford clear 
this movement, the 


evidence ol 
evidence 1S unmistakable. 
briefly, if 
be examined, a certain numbet 


a series ol ev 


will be found wherein the 
spots and streaks of the 
surface present a_ curiously 
smeared appearance, the 
smeared areas having a spiral 


cirection, while the opposite 
border of the spot, or line, as 
the case may be, Is quite 
sharp. Ihis shows that t 

pigment was actually being 
depo ited as the eyyg wa 
beiny forced ilong by the 
peristalsis — of the »viduct 
Sharply defined markin on 


the other har d, show that they 
were formed while the ¢ 
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\nd now as to the colour 
wiatio which these eggs 
nt. lhe riowing imagery 

thr poet might possibly 
vey mie notion of the 
wondrous beauty which some 
I th e Variations a splay, 
but mere prose could hardiy 
») Justice to the theme. To 
i ) ] ill em lance, then, 


! iltempting the impossibie, 





et it ullice to Say that 

the ground colour assumes 

most bewildering hues, 

i ing from pure white 

! " hye e by 

many gradations into reddish 

ind purplish brown in one 

rection, and from yellowish 

reen into pea reen and 

) another On uch 

back round the most 

erful irregular patterns 

ire tl iced, and these, too, 

ir of many hue black, 
ky brown, chocolate and A. H. Robinson BUFF WITH BROWN. Copyright. 

! hey may take the 
rm of a few small spots, confined to one small are each bird to identify its own egg, a device necessitated because 
minute frecklings powdered, as it were, over the surlace, <1 of the crowded colonies in which these birds live and the 
these spots may be concentrated to form great amorplious absence of all pretence at a nest, whereby the position of the 
blotches; or, again, they may assume the form of irregular egg might be the more readily found. Probably we shall be 
es, suggesting some mysterious system of hieroglyphics. In near the truth in assuming that, from the inaccessible nature of 
ne cases these lines are laid on sparingly, in others they the breeding sites chosen by this bird, protective coloration is 


unnecessary, enemies being too few to exercise any 
selective influence; consequently, variation is free to 
take any direction. ‘This statement as to the absence 
of enemies, however, requires qualification, for in these 
latter days man, the most destructive of all the beasts of 
prey, has devised methods of invading these fast- 
nesses, and it would seem that in consequence the 
work of selection has begun whereby all the more 
strikingly-coloured eggs are persistently destroyed 

so far as the birds are concerned. Nowadays, the 
more richly-marked eggs appear to have become greatly 
reduced in numbers, so that on some of the more 
persistently harried cliffs really striking eggs occur 
only in the proportion of about 1 in 1,000. In other 
words, the removal year after year of every con- 
spicuous egg has stamped out the race that produced 
them, for, it is to be noted, each bird reproduces 
throughout its lifetime the same particular type of 
egg, and thus the range of variation is being slowly 
circumscribed. Some evidence in support of this conten- 
tion seems to be forthcoming from the statement which 





1. H. Robinson BALD WHITE TOPS Copyright has been made that in a certain portion of the Bempton 
Cliffs in Yorkshire the collection of eggs is rather more 
form a wondrously intricate network covering the whole shell, than usually difficult, and here more ri hly coloured specimens 
me boldly traced, others appearing but dimly, like shadows are taken than trom any other portion of the cliffs. Finally, a 
held captive. Occasionaily a boldly-marked zone is formed, word as to the remarkably pyriform shape of the guillemot’s 
mmetimes at one end, sometimes at the other. More rarely egg. Thisis now generally regarded as an adaptation to the 
till, the larger end is without markings, while the rest of needs of the brooding-place. No nest of any kind being made, 
the shell is heavily inscribed; or there may be a girdle at and the egg being deposited on a small ledge of rock on the face 
or near the middle of the egg whereon no marks appear of any of some precipitous cliff, it would, it of the typical ‘egg shape,”’ 
kind, lhe wealth of chanve, 
in short, which these evs 


present is wonderful, and a 
faint idea thereol may be 
ithered from the accom- 
panying photographs; but the 

ry of the « 1 its colour, 
ind this is lost. Finally, we 
may ask, what 1s the meaning 
f this unusual display, which 





1 common to al the species 
i the enus Uria: that is to 
iy, to all the eullemots the 
world ovet So far no satis- 
lactory answer to the question 
ippear to be forthcoming. 
hat it is m no sense a 
protective coloration seems 
plain from the fact that 
egg of the most extreme 
types may occur on the same 
ledve ot rock. Nor does 
there seem to be any justi- 
nication for the Suggestion 
which ha been mooted, that 
this hari juinade of colour 


has been evolved to enable A, li, Robinson, BLACK RINGS. Copyright 
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stand in momentary danger of rolling off into the sea the instant 
it was left by the sitting bird. But the peculiar conical shape 
of this egg causes it, when disturbed, to roll round in a circle, 
and thus escape destruction. Even so, numbers do annually 
meet with disaster, and especially when, from one cause or 
another, the sitting bird is hurriedly roused. This was the fate 
of thousands of eggs annually when, for the amusement of 
tourists travelling by sea, steamers were taken close in shore 
and a gun fired, in order that the vast concourse of birds might 
be suddenly made to take flight in a body. Happily this 
abominable practice has been stopped. We may assume, then, 
that the shape of this egg has been evolved by selection. And 
the evolution of this shape need not have been a very long 
process, for it must be remembered that the guillemot is really 
a highly-specialised plover, a groupin which pyriform eggs may 
be said to be the rule, so that all that was needed was a slight 
exaggeration of the typical ancestral form; and this would 
speedily come about by the weeding out of all eggs which tended 
to assume an oval shape, and the survival of those which 
tended to increase the size of the larger end. No protective 
device is absolutely perfect, and hence numbers of eggs are 
still lost by being blown, or accidenta!ly pushed, off the rock 
ledges; others because they are laid on ledges of too great a 
pitch seawards. W. P. Pycrart. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


OR some time past | have in the intervals of leisure been 
dipping into a book that for twenty years has been 
regarded as a classic by a few, and been neglected 
by the many. It is 
Wanderings in Arabia 

(Duckworth), by Charles M. 
Doughty. This **Georgic of the 
Desert”’ has existed for over a 
score of years. It was in 1876 
when “ we waited to hear the 
cannon shot which should open 
that year’s pilgrimage.” So 
did he join the haj or Mecca 
Pilgrimage. He accompanied 
it to Mediin Salih, when he 
copied the Nabotean Inscrip- 
tions upon the Monument to 
be subsequently translated by 
Ernest Renan. Then a longing 
for the wide wild places of the 
desert came over him, and he 
swung hither and thither over 
the land of Arabia for the space 
ol two years. Some ten years 
afterwards an account of his 
experience was given at length 
in “ Travelsin Arabia Deserta,” 
a book of which the two 
volumes now under considera- 
tion are an abridgment. They = 4. 4. Aodinson, 

have been received with accla- 

mation, and that is a very good reason for giving them con- 
sideration. No doubt the warmest welcome has come from those 
who have themselves travelled in Arabia, and are therefore ina 
position to do full justice to the qualities of honesty and sincerity 
that, above all others, distinguish the author. But if the book is 
to become a classic, it must appeal to that wide circle of readers 
who are net so intent to learn the manners and customs ol 
the Arabians and the geography of Arabia as ready and eager 
to recognise literary quality, to come under the charm of a fine 
writer. Now there is much to put off a reader of this kind. 
First, the attractiveness of story or narrative is lacking. Mr. 
Doughty has not written a prose epic with himself for hero in 
a succession of adventures, the issue of which is in doubt. It 
is true that we often expect him to be slain. Arabs menace 
him with gun and sword; at times they evidently meditate 
leaving him to perish miserably in the desert. He is not 
himself a great warrior, but painfully aware of his weakness 
as compared with his enemies. Yet he possesses not that 
weapon of the weak, a faculty for dissimulation and concealment. 
On the contrary, in the most perilous circumstances, he does not 
hesitate to proclaim himself a Christian and an Englishman. 
But the episodes do not yield a continuous interest. Nor does 
Mr. Doughty carry one on with the fascination of style. He 
scarcely writes in the manner of one belonging to the present age. 
Touched with memories of much seventeenth century reading, 
containing an abundance of locutions—not only words but turns 
of phrase—that are antique and becoming obsolete, the first 
effect of the style is that of its being laboured and formal. When 
first published in the eighties, this would not be so much lelt, 
but during the last quarter of a century the fashion in English 
has been, under the influence of modern journalism, turning 
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towards the direct, pungent, pointed and bald instead of the 
well-turned sentence. The meaning of this will be evident to 
anyone who reads the following description of the old Pilgrim’s 
Way of the haj: 


The D:74 e/-/ aj is no made road, but here a multitude of cattle-paths 
beaten hollow by the camels’ tread, in the marching thus once in the year, 
ol so many generations of the motley pilgrimage over this waste, Such many 
equal paths lying together one of the ancient Arabian poets has compared to 
the bars of the rayed Arabic mantle. Commonly a shot is hear! near mid 
day, the signal to halt; we have then a short resting-while, but the beasts 
are not unloaded and remain standing. Men alight and the more devout 
bow down their faces to say the canonical prayer towards Mecca. Our halt 


Is twenty minutes; some cays it is less or even omitted, as the Pasha has 
deemed expedient, and in easy marches may be lengthened to forty minutes 
*The Pasha (say the caravaners) is our Soo//an.” Having marched twenty 
miles at our left hand appeared A/a/rak, the second I[aj road tower, after 
the great kella at Muzeyrib, but it is ruinous and as are some other towers 
abandoned. The kellas are fortified water stations weakly garrisoned; they 
may have been built two or three centuries and are of good masonry. 


One other obstacle to Mr. Doughty's popularity is his copiou 

ness. He has an eye for the minute, and never dreams that the 
reader may have too much of it. This was conspicuous in hi: 
poetry, and although in the book of travels a wider licence may 
be allowed to discursiveness, yet it must be admitted that 
Mr. Doughty is too intent on emptying out the whole contents 
of the bucket. He would say all, and leave no chink for th 
imagination of the reader to fill up for himself. Yet we advance 
these considerations only to explain a certain tardiness in 
grasping the true interest of this wonderful book. Once thx 
reader is thoroughly launched into the account given by Mr. 
Doughty, he forgets all the drawbacks in unalloyed delight. 
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Here he makes acquaintance, for one thing, with an adven 
turous spirit of a wonderful and fine simplicity. The story 
unfolded is not that of a very wealthy traveller exploring 
new ground with all the assistance which a retinue and 
great influence can give. Never was so great a journey 
undertaken with so slender an outfit. A pistol hung by his neck, 
a few articles of medicine and food composed nearly all his 
lazgage, and in his descriptions there is no search for that 
contrast and novelty which the travellers of to-day have inherited 
from those of old. Mr. Doughiy was armed chiefly with a kind 
of brotherliness. We have known writers who, after penetrating 
into savage or half-civilised countries, write of the inhabitants as 
though they were some new species of animal, and engage the 
readers’ attention by taking them into what has the appearance 
of being an entirely new world. The eye of our present author 
was not unduly occupied with externals. He goes out among 
the Arabs and accepts them frankly lor what they are. As Mr. 
D. G. Hogarth, an unrivalled authority, says: “ He wandered 
as one poorer than the poorest.”” His style of writing at the first 
glance seems to lack that element of simplicity which distinguished 
his character, but there is nothing to add to Mr. Hogarth’s fine 
defence of it: 

Right Elizabethan or not, no word of Doughty’s best description of th 
desert and the desert folk can be spared. Each falls inevitably and indis- 
pensably to its place, as in all great style: and each strikes full and true on 
every reader who has seen, be it ever so little, the dusty steppe and the black 
booths of hair, 

And we cannot help quoting one more paragraph from an appre 
ciation which leaves very little for another cominentator to SiLy : 
Therein one sees not so much particular scenes as types; even as, on reading 


Doughty’s personal adventures, one feels him to be tess an individual than a 
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His book belongs to 


yw himself, but 


n trial of spirit. 
th 
h 


1 al : kind underyvo ra 


that rar i " reme ciass in which t au yr speaks not 


raiwi " ht fin tive ves in like Ca 


I] triumph over the trials that assuled him can only be 


ikened to that of David Livingstone in similar circumstances. 
We all know how the apostoiic missionary, by singleness of 
purpose and ventileness of heart, won his wav where no one could 
have penetrated with the sword. So it was with Doughtv; the 
Hyer of the lewd always itched to vet at his throat, but the 
reat sheyl ‘ the rich elders of the town recognised in him 
these fine traits of humanity, and so they sheltered and rescued 
and protected. Anyone who reads these Wanderings in Arabia 


will make an acquaintance otherwise unattainable with the 
| 


dwellers in the desert. Look with what vividness, compactness 


and brevity he paints a living picture of them: 


The Beduins went to an hollow ground, to seek a little ponded rain, 
nd there they filled the girby. That water was full of wiggling white 
m ind we drank riving God thanks hrouch a lap of our kerchiefs 
We may s flagcy hare-lips of the camel tence with a border of bristles, 


ent Illy « 
' bhniwaradiy 


; and throug) this brush the brute strains all that he drinks of 


the foul desert waters 


No other traveller whose wanderings have been recorded could 
ave written such a passage as this, simple as it may appear. 
\nd, again, take the description of himself as he emerged from 


his long and almoxt final trials. In it we see both the man and 


his adventure 


Phe host, Colonel Mohammed, awaited me on the landing; and brought 


" nto his chamber Phe tunic was rent on my buick, my mantle was old 
shoulders, and 


vi torn; the hair was grown down under my kerchief to th 


the | r fallen and unkempt; I had bloodshot eyes, half blinded, and the 
wched skin was cracked to the quick upon my face A barber was sent 
vw, and the bath made ready; and after a cup of tea, it cost the good 


colonel some pains to reduce me to the lixeness of the civil multitude 


Whilst the barber was doing, the stalwart Turkish official anointed my face 


with cooling ointments; and his hands were gentie as a woman’s, but | saw 
no breskfast in that hospice ! Alter this he clad me, my weariness and 


tintness being such, like a block, in white cotton military attire; and set on 


my head a fez cap 
Ihe account of his wanderings that he gave afterwards to 


Hasseyn Pasha the Sherif illustrates the modesty and simplicity 


of his own character. The Sherif as he spoke smoked tobacco 
from a simple earthen bow! with a white jasmine stem almost 
‘a spear’s length lhe Sherif asked him how he had been able 


to live with the Beduw and to tolerate their diet, and was curious 
to know if he had to “help at the watering, and draw up the 
buckets hand over hand.” Doughty replied, “1 had not strength 
to litt with them,” and tells of the surprise with which the Sherif 
to Medain Salih, Teyma, Hayil, and 
asked him of the various personages whom he had met in the 
course of his travels. The conclusion was that an injunction was 
written and sent round to all the tribes and viliages within his 


heard of his wanderings 


dominion that in future if there arrived any stranger among 
them, they were to send him safely to the Sherif. \ long 
follows Doughty's 
The point we have described was not exactly the end 
of his journey; it is only where the present book leaves off. 
\fter a rest ot four days te was able to proceed, but it was with 


time will possibly elapse before anyone 


example, 


a guard of three men, “in good time to reach Jidda without mishap, 
to be there called to the open hospitality of the British Consulate.” 
lt is on looking back over these pages that we learn to apprise 
at its true value this detailed and elaborate picture of the children 
of the desert. We are almost thankful for the trials and hard- 
ships inflicted on the traveller, because without them it would be 
We have 
the bad ard the good, the evil-minded, the covetous, the law- 
but on the same plane Doughty found 
id liberal mind, ready to extend a brother's 
help to one in distress 


impossible for us to grasp the essentials of their life. 


less and the licentious; 
men ol generous 
In a word, he has unrolled before us 
a superb picture of one of the must primitive and therefore 


g portions of the human race. P. 


FROM THE 


Tue Lapper o1 

Hike question is an old one: “Does farming pay? 

rhe small holdings agitation has caused it to be 

asked anew, and elaborate calculations have been 

made, and reasons given, to show that whatever larger 

farms may do, small holdings, at any rate, will, or 

will not (as the case may be), yield a living to their cultivators. 
It may, perhaps, be suspected that the conclusions reached 
are not, in all cases, entirely free from political bias. The 
correct answer probably ts that, given the right men and suitable 
conditions, a small holding will yield a living toa man ani his 
family, but otherwise it will not. 


most interestin 


FARMS. 


LABOUR, 


Just the same thing obtains 
in the case of holdings sufhciently big to be designated “ farms” 

a man who knows his business gets on, the other sort of man 
goes to the wall. On the English side of the Tweed, hardly out 


ol sight of its waters, there is a fair and fertile country, with 
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rich ploughs and fat pastures. One part of it has been called 
and rightly called the garden of Northumberland. The 
Wizard of the North has made it famous in * Marmion,” and 
its farmers have made a name for it with beef and mutton. 
Chis favoured land has many a tale to tell—of failure some 
no doubt, particulariy in the dark days of the early 
eighties, but of success, too marked and prominent. And here 
are some of them, which are within the personal knowledge of 
the writer, and which can be verified from the official rate books. 
l’or obvious reasons the persons concerned are referred to by 
letter instead of by name: 


times, 


A. was a farm hand working for wages twenty years ago. He is now 
tenant of 1,370 acres, 

Lb. did carting for hire when he was a young man thirty years ago. He farms 
1,450 acres how, 

C. was a very small farmer twenty-five years since. To-day he has cover 


1,000 acres. 

D. was a working farmer in the late seventies. Ile and a brother are tenants 
of over 2,000 acres to-day. 

I. was also a working farmer less than thirty years since. He works still, 
but not quite in the same way he did then, for he has 1,300 acres under 
his charge now, 

I ['wo brothers farmed between them about six or seven hundred acres a 
quarter of a century ago The few hun ‘red acres have become 3,000 

G. A small faim of about 150 acres was the foundation on which was raised 
up the three holdings now occupied, and which total 850 acres. 

Il. The father, less than twenty-five years ago, occupied 1,700 acres, The 
sons farm double that area 

I. Ten years ago this family tenante dl 300 acres, now they occupy 1,700 acres, 

J. Ten years ago he was a farm worker earning wages. lo-day he isa 
farmer himself of 700 acres 

K. was a ploughman——as were other members of his family—twenty-five 
years ago, or thereabouts. He now farms 600 acres, . 

The foregoing examples of farmers who have won success do 

not stand alone; there are others which, if not quite so 

prominent, are equally interesting. For instance, in the last 
three decades in this same country 5,000 acres of land, over and 
above what has been already spoken of, have passed into the 
hands of men who were farm workers for wages betore they 
became tarmers on their own account. ‘The smallest of these 
farms is sixty acres, and the largest over 500; the average is 

Many more cases similar to the foregoing might be 

mentioned, for they only need to be looked for in order to be 

found ; but the writer has only dealt with cases which are within 
his own knowledge, and in his own locality. Great fortune 
may not be made easily in farms, but these true ‘ Borde 

Vales” tell of much success honourably won, won by hard 

work, intimate knowledge of detail, efficiency, intelligence and 

probity. Cc. 
Tue Morat. 

It mav be worth while to inform our readers that the 
communication above was spontaneously offered, and that it 
comes from a writer who has exceptional means of knowing 
the history and achievements of his farming neighbours. To 
many it may appear almost incredible that during the course of 
the last generation so many people have worked themselves up 
from the ranks of labour to that of well-to-do farmers while 
the industry in which they were employed was supposed to 
be going to ruin. It is not a case of ascending by means of small 
holdings. We see the wage earner rising to the tenancy of farms 
of well over 1,000 acres; we see the working farmer increasing 
his acreage; and we also see the small farmer extending his 
holding. It would thus appear that in the County of Northumber 
land there is a ladder not too difficult for the working-man_ to 
ascend, and we take it that the provision of such a ladder is the 
chief object of the Small Holdings Act which has just come into 
operation. Such things would scarcely be possible in the South of 
I:ngland ; they are produced in the North by a variety of factors. 
Wages have been good for the last sixty or seventy years, and as 
much payment is in kind, the actual money received can be, in 
many instances, almost all saved. It is a good custom in the 
North for families to stick together, and when there are several 
men earning full hind’s wages, by pooling the savings the father 
is often able to take a considerable farm which, by thrift, industry 
and enterprise, he hands down to his children better than it was 
when he received it. It would be well if this kind of thing were 
to be made possible throughout the length and breadth of Great 
britain. 


260 actTes. 


A Povuttry PrRosiem. 

Monstrosities are common to all forms of life—so common 
that many must have come under the notice of most of us. 
Possibly they may be the result of unconscious mismanagement, 
or it may be that they are a necessary consequence of the 
exuberance of life; in any case they abound in such fascinating 
interest, even when repulsive, that a short note on some 
experiences in the poultry-yard may be acceptable to the readers 
of these pages. To be effective, however, mterest must be 
sustained, and the writer hopes that the very smallness of his 
contribution may lead others to put on record their experiences; 
for it is only by tabulating and correlating what seem to be 
trivial details that progressive knowledge can be obtained. 
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iu" make very few mi 
es, met make many - but 
stakes we may learn 
Everybody is 
nihar with a double - yolked 


egg; how many people know 
that it possesses the potentiality 
of Siamese twins?) The experi 
nt of setting such a turkey’s 

has been deliberately tried ;: 


resuil was the unexpec ted. 
chipped two several 
les, and life was abundantly 
manifest un‘il the shell was 
cast; but the bodies proved to 
be united, and failed to survive. 
lew, | imagine, would draw 
the line at a double yolked 
eye fol breakfast, but the 
poultry-keeper ees in it an 
ibnormal function; what is the 
suse ? and, viven the cause, 
what is the preventive remedy 
Answers to such questions 
innol be outside the pale of 
possibility, but they demand an 
wcurate record of the event 
ind a detailed observation of 
its environment. Last year | 
made the acquaintance of a 
four-legved turkey, and within 
1 fortnight, not more than four 
miles away, I met with a 
imilarly monstrous’ chicken. 
In both cases the extra legs 
formed a kind of caudal append- 
we, and life became extinct in 
a very few weeks. As far as 
| know there was no suspicion 
of a double yolk in either case. 
Now my rural neighbours tell me that three legs are by no 
means uncommon, but they have never before heard or dreamt of 
four legs to a bird! What is the cause producing three legs, 
ind how does it become so accentuated as to give rise to four ? 
\nother question, as it seems to the writer, which can be solved 
niy by detailed ol servation of environment and makes a 
ravenous demand for data. Will they be forthcoming? This 


IN THE 


Tue Howries. 


[ may appear an inopportune season to write of Hollies 
when the berries are dimmed and the Primroses are 
yellowing over meadow and copse; but this ts the time to 
plant. | tiave described the varieties of Holly more than 
once in Country Lire, and my justification for again 

referring to them is that several letters have been sent to me 
iwking again for certain particulars, which these notes will, | 
hope, cover. Asa well-known authority on this beautiful group 
of shrubs wrote me some time ago, while Hollies play such an 
important part in the decoration of the garden, and are so accom- 
modating in many respects, they are fastidious inthe matter of root 
disturbance, transplanting only being done with safety at certain 
periods. The best time for transplanting is late spring and very 
early autumn; that is, the latter half of April and the first half 
of May, and the latter half of August and the first half of 
September. During both these periods growth of both 
branch and root is active; the ground is warm, ‘and they 
quickly get over any injury. 


When, however, transplanting 
takes place in late autumn, winter, or early spring the 
roots remain dormant in the cold ground and_ rarely 
start well. Large plants, of course, that are moved with 
plenty of soil may be transplanted at almost any period, as little 
root disturbance takes place. In the event of Hollies being 
transplanted when the heads are out of all comparison to the 
roots, reduce the leaf surface; this will often save the life of a 
plant and cause it to establish itself more quickly. If the roots 
are at all dry when the plants are ~eceived they shouid be soaked 
in water before they are moved. As the transplanting is in 
progress care should be taken to work the soil well in among 
the roots, and as soon as the holes have been filled up give a 
good watering. For several weeks after planting, should the 
weather prove dry, occasional waterings may be given, with a 
syringing overhead, twice daily if the sun is very bright. 

With regard to soil, my correspondent writes me_ that 
Hollies are not fastidious, providing it is not very wet. They 
thrive in light and heavy loam and in peaty soil. Possibly that 
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morning I picked up a soft- 
shelled double egy. The two 
eggs were perfect except in the 
matter of outer covering: they 
were connected by a_ hollow 
tube, about half an inch long 
and five-sixteenths of an inch 
wide, and were deposited on 
the floor of the house. What 
was the cause? Was it worry ? 
This last may appear a foolish 
question, but I ask it in all 
seriousness. | have noticed 
that hens are exceedingly 
fastidious in choosing their nest 
boxes, and many’s the time | 
have watched their ways with 
surpassing interest. For some 
occult reason one nest becomes 
the favourite of a select few, 
and if it happens to be occupied 
in the hour of need the fact is 
obviously distressing to the 
would-be occupant. After care- 
ful inspection she scornfully 
despises nest-boxes which to the 
human eye seem equally goud, 
and insists upon laying her 
egg in her own particular box. 
The immediate result is at 
times a battle royal, at other 
times an amicable compromise ; 
but the ultimate’ issue is 
invariably a triumphant success. 
Two months ago the bird 
which laid this double egg 
positively refused to be bound 
by the restrictions of the 
pen; she took possession of a 
temporarily disused house, and 
in that house only would she lay her egg. From force of 
circumstances she has latterly been compelled to share her 
quarters with a bantam which, becoming broody, has for the last 
few days usurped the nest. Hence my question: Was it worry 
that led to this strange monstrosity ? In any case there must be 
a determining cause, and it is only by collecting and sifting data 
that determining causes can be found. W. G. W. 


GARDEN. 


in which they attain the largest proportions is a rich medium 
loam, overlying gravel. In this soil Hollies attain a large size, 
and numerous instances are recorded of specimens from 5o0ft. to 
75{t. high, with trunks several feet in diameter. In light and 
peaty soil this shrub or tree, whichever one is pleased to cail it, 
thrives with great freedom. 

Hollies are welcome not merely as specimens, but for 
forming hedges, and no shrub offers greater protection. Hedges 
have been known to keep in condition for upwards of a century. 
Evelyn writes of his hedge at Say’s Court: “Is there under 
heaven a more glorious and refreshing object of the kind than an 
impregnable hedge of about 4ooft. in length, gft. in height and 
5ft. in diameter, which I can show in my ruined garden at 
Say’s Court?” 

Hedges of larger dimensions than these, as my correspondent 
mentions, are often met with. When forming hedges it is 
necessary to thoroughly work the ground toa depth of 2}it. 
previous to putting in the plants. As a rule, it is advisable 
to choose comparatively small plants, and in planting the 
distance apart they are to be must be determined by the width 
of the shrubs. To form a hedge quickly the sides should touch. 

There are many varieties of Holly, and the hybrids I saw 
some time ago in Messrs. Fisher, Son and Sibray’s nursery 
at Handsworth, Sheffield, surpassed anything | had previously 
seen. The whole collection is full of interest, especially Wilsoni 
and Camellizfolia. C. 


DAFFODILS AFTER FLOWERING 
A CORRESPONDENT writes to us with a hint which many gardening 
readers may find useful, if they care to take the risk which is involved in 
following it. It is well known, with regard to Daffodils and Narcissi 
planted in the grass, that most of the books and the wise folk recommend 
that if they are to be remov.d, by way of transplantation and division, the 
foliage should be allowed to die right down before this is attempted. There 
is attendant on following this course the inconvenience that it is difficult, 
when the foliage has thus died away, and the ground has perhaps been 
grazed by sheep and cattle, to locate the exact position of the bulbs. In 
consideration of this inconvenience, our correspondent informs us that he 
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has boldly disregarded the advice of the wise, 
has pulled up the bulbs both last year and 
the year before, to do what he wished with 
them, while the green blades were still sappy 
on them, and in neither of the following 


springs have they seemed 


sé 


one penny the 
worse,” or in any way inferior to those which 
he treated according to the classical counsel. 
If any care to run the same risks, they may 
or may not have a like reward, 


CLEMATIS AND FOXGLOVES 

The Clematis family provides us with 
many beautiful hardy climbing plants that are 
suitable for growing in many positions, yet it 
is a moot point whether any is capable of 
affording so much pleasure as the charming 
white-flowered Mountain Clematis (C. mon- 
tana), of which a splendid example is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. It was 
introduced to this country from Nepaul in 
1831, and has since then become a great 
favourite with lovers of beautiful flowering 
plants. The single blo-soms are produced in 
great pro/usion in early summer, and its quick- 
growing character renders it a most suitable 
subject for hiding unsightly walis, rambling 
over arbours or summer-houses, or for any 
other position where a free-growing climber 
is needed, In common with the other 
Clematises, it likes soil that has been culti- 
vated to a good depth, and to which some 
old mortar has been added. Many nursery- B. Lowndes 
men stock plants in pots, and where these 
are obtainable the present is a good time to plant, taking care not to 
disturb the ro :ts in doing so. The only pruning that the Mountain Clematis 
needs is the cutting out of very old growths after flowering is finished. 


The Foxglove is one of the most handsome British plants that still exist in: 


wild state, and fer naturalising in shrubberies or wild gardens it is excellent, 
Being a biennial, it is necessary to sow the seeds one season to provide plants 
for flowering the next, and the present is a good time for sowing It is best 
to scatter the seeds thinly in a spare plot of good svil in the kitchen garden, 
and then transfer the plants to the wild garden or shrubbery in the 
autumn ready for flowering next summer, When once established the plants 
will seed and reproduce themselves freely for many ycars without any attention, 
Pianted in open spaces between Bracken Fern or low-growing shrubs the flower- 
spikes have a most stately appearance, the bell-shaped blossoms being very 
freely produced on stems ranging from 3ft. to 4ft. in height. Phe plants will 
also grow and flower freely under trees in woods where the overhead branches 
are not so Cense as to almost exclude light. KF. W. H. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
FUNGUS FROM A WELI 
Sir, —I should be much obliged if you could tell me what is the curious 
Fern-like growth I enclose. It was found in our well, and grows downwards 
for 6ft. to Sit. The top of the piece of wood on which it occurs is joined to 
a wooden curb round the well, and on this curb grows a thick coating of the 
white fungus. The pump men say that, in all their experience, they have 
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BRACKEN AND FOXGLOVES. Copyrigh* 
never seen anything like the plant-like growth, but they think the white one 
is the originator of dry rot, Is this possible ?—M.-C. 

[The bl:ck string-like growths are the spawn, or mycelium, of a wood- 
destroying fungus, This spawn is named Rhizomorpha subterranea, and is 
not uncommon under the bark of diseased Elms, On Elms it frequently gives 
rise to a large fungus named Polyporus squamosus. The white growths belong 


to the black, and are an abortive attempt on the part of the mycelium to 


produce the perfect fungus. This the spawn cannot do owing to its un- 
favourable surroundings. joth growths are common on wooden shorings in -« 
mines, [tis often phosphorescent. It has nothing to do with the dry-rot 
fungus Kp. | 


DESTROYING EARWIGS 
Sir,--Perhaps some of the readers of Country Lire would kindly 
vive me information how to rid a greenhouse of earwigs, The gardener 
is unable to find a nest if they have one ind has tried several things with 
no result. As they destroy the leaves I shail feel greatly obliged for hints on 


the way to get rid of the pest, kK. Spoor. 


Sir,-—Can you, or any of your readers, tell me of anv methud to 
prevent, trap or murder a plague of earwigs that invade a country house, to 
the destruction of all things therein ?—KE. H. A, 

(Earwigs are able to move so rapidly that it is useless to try and spray 
them with any insecticide ; of course, by this means their food may be 
poisoned, but flowers and fruits cannot be 
treated in this way, Though they often 
infest dwelling-houses, they do no harm 
as a rule; but they have been known t 
destroy insects which entomologists have 
inadvertently left within their reach on setting 
boards One of our correspondents says that 


ss 


they have invaded a country house, to the 
destruction of all things therein,” It is dith 
cult to sugvest any methol of de-troying this 
Insect In rooms except by fumigation with 
hydrocyanic gas, which would be a very 
danverous operation, It would be so difficult 
In most rooms to open the windows from 
outside without inhaling some of the vas 
Earwigs are very voracious and chiefly feed on 
the flowers and leaves of various plants, the 
petils of Dahlias, Chrysanthemums and Carna- 
tions being their special favourites. They 
often attack fruit, especially Apricots, Peaches, 
Nectarines, Apples and Pears, and often spoil 
Cauliflowers by creeping into them and render- 
ing them dirty and unfit for use. They seem 
to have no ol-jection to animal food and 
sometimes feed on smaller insects, and have 
been known, when other sustenance fails, to 
feed on one another. These insects hide 
during the day in all manner of different 
places; in fact, wherever there is a crack or 
revice into which they can creep; they often 
iide in or among the petals of flowers Pheir 
natural enemies are various birds, toads and som: 
of the large predaceous beetles and parasites. 
In the open trapping is the best plan. This 
may be done in various ways. Small garden 
pots filled with dry moss or crumpled paper 
and inverted on the top of the stick by which 
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S r r B ] ' r the stems of any 
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r or ul 1 the shoots ' ilso useful, and 
' ' i y veral times an t mt 


NIGHT DRIVE IN 


ltl un ai uded us at Berwick-on-Tweed, and a 
Waiting trap received us. It was a curious yellow 
conveyance of uncertain age, and built upon fe 
re nised principles. Its springs were conspicuou 
by their absence; but, as will be shown, some rathet 
travel as before us, and the trap was admirably 
to the condition We clattered from the station, 


nt t Lee] nd rathet squalid treet and dived beneath 
flown Gate of Be k, that has witnessed so 
tarthing treaks of fortune. Then in a moment we were 
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round near plants which r ittac d may be used for the same purpose, 
Swear the inside of any of these traps with a mixture of beer and treacle 
Chey should be examined every morning and the insects that they contain 
thrown or shaken into a vessel of water into woich sufficient paraffin oil has been 


Ep. ] 


poured to form a thickish film on the surface; this will kill them, 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


crossing a shadowy river, with a glimpse of a many-arched bridge 
beyond, and were out upon a country road. It was after half-past 
night was rather dark for the North, where the 
long sweet twilight is unending. A fine soft rain was 
falling gently, but a few stars were peering from the wide grey 
arch of We were trotting slowly down a narrow lane, 
bordered by high grassy banks, that held straight as any arrow 
for the south. ‘There was no wind at all, and the mild air was 
divinely clean after the smoky train. The was dim and 
shadowy around us, but if our eyes were idle our othe 
were keenly upon the alert. | 
fancy that ‘a Londoner detects 
many scents and sounds that 
the countryman scarcely heeds. 
\t any rate, they strike his un 


nine, and the 


Surbinct 


the sky. 


world 


senses 


accustomed ears and nostrils 
with a more exquisite fresh 
ress than the luckier dwellet 
in Areadia can ever know. 


The good smell of the wet earth 
and grass was only the sober 
background for more fragrant 
deli acies, The wild roses were 
out, the pink and white of 
their dainty petals glimmering 
through the twilight, and their 
faint almondy scent was sweet 
upon the wet caressing air. The 
elder bushes were adding their 
bitter-sweet spiciness, and there 
were other, many other, factors 
in an ever-varying luxury of 
centle fragrance that made one 
very tired man most grateful 
that he was alive. 

The straight road suddenly 
decided to indulge in a sharp 
bend, and we came to the lodge 
gates of a great silent house. 
Beyond it a trout stream was 
tinkling through the woods, 
and a rabbit scampered across 
the road with his white scut 
gleaming in the dusk. The 
night was very still, and yet, 
as we drove with trees on 
either side, we could hear the 
faint stir of many wild things 
intent upon their 
and that business is almost as 
cruel 
higher 
adorn. 


business ; 


and selfish as in the 
human world that we 

ven as we passed, 
the old bitter game of self 
preservation and_ self-interest 
was being played, the old red 


law of the strong hand was 
being enforced. There came 


a sudden sharp, almost human 
shriek from the woods as some 
half -dazed, cowering rabbit 
yielded up his life toa relent 
less, sinuous tracker. And one 
wondered as to the othe 
secrets and tragedies of Nature 
that those dark woods hid. We 
came to where the little white 
road was crossed by the line, 
and the signalman swung open 
the gates before us from his 
box. We passed the long, 
low buildings of a farmhouse, 
massively built of heavy stone, 
as though to stand the attack 


of a foray from the wild 
border, and a long line of 
sleeping cottages. A corncrake 
was calling harshly from a 


field, and now in the air there 


C.u."* 
was a certain subtle change. 
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A. H. Robinson. THE SANDS AND SHELTER AT SUNSET. Copyright 


It had lost something of its soft sweetness and was becoming wheels and the hoofs ceased to ring. We were upon wet sand, 
fresher and keener. We climbed to the crest of a low Ill, and before us stretched a long line of naked posts that we must 
and suddenly an inland arm of the sea was glimmering white follow. The salt smell of the sea and of wet weed was in our 
and mystical beneath us. Three miles away, acrcss the sand and nostrils, and in all the world there is no better scent. <A litth 
water, lay Holy Island, whither we were bound. The tide was sharp wind from the wild north east had arisen and was blowing 
fairly low, but there is always a shallow channel to be crossed to us from across miles and miles of open sea. The rain had 
even at dead-low water. We passed down the slope and ceased and the sky was clearer with more twinkling sta 

clattered over a short causeway of stone, and then abruptly cur Awiy before us is the long dim line of the island. We shall 


; 


Waniess, THE RAILWAY BRIDGE, BERIWICK. Cupyright. 
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I t t, for there is no road 
ul t | t that 1 nearest to th 
hit ind LB ha com to a 

il heet of prince d iter ind out 
teady horse entel wit it Lesitatiol 
\t first it is shall but int channel 
itis halfway up our wheels. Often, w 
ie told, it wash Into the trap, but to 
nmyeht we are fortunate. lt is a strange 


ensation ploughing forward through 


the dark oily water, that splashes white 


and phosphorescent from the hoof 
Phe line of posts wind teadily besick 
us, and twice we pa t laddered place 
of refuge for pedestrian against th 
ing tide. Upon these huge flats it 
veeps in. wit ‘reat speed and littl 
ining, 1 he ind cms to grow no 
nearer and we appear to have been 
pli hin t uch thi lent wiitel 
nee the world began. Lut all thin 
nad im tim We reach firm sand and 


advance more viftly, just as a wedge 
haped flock of wild duck wings its way 
above our heads. There are many 
more wild birds and rabbits than there 
we human folk upon Holy Island. 
Phe shallow pools that the tide has left 
reflect the tarlicht as we move forward 
across the hard, dark sand. The low 
island winds beside us, apparently 
within a stone throw, but still the line 
of guide posts stret hes before us and 
till the trap drags on. . . . We 
begin to wonder, sleepily, if the drive 


will ever end, if the dawn will find 


us still crawling forward in short 
spurts. . . . Hurrah, dry land at 
last ! Our horse cheers up, and a 


hort trot through hayfelds brings us 
to the straveling street, where the 
hehts of the inn are gleaming a cheery 
welcome. | IN IARNETT. 


OUR OLD 
SEXTON. 


ABEZ HUCKLEBY was the 
name of our old sexton, and 
of any before him only a dim 
tradition lingers in Honey C. E. Wantess. 
combe. For many years he 
was a familiar figure in the village street, and did not fail to 
attract attention by the strangeness of his attire. He wore a black 
coat, rusty with age 1 coat with an experience ol hi ilf a century 
lie wore trousers of the same piece, mangy looking 
where the nap was worn, and baggy at the knee, in a village 


ot funera 


given up to breeches and gaiters. His neckcloth was white, 
with a little sprig pattern, and tied in a bow. He walked with 
a stick, yet was nimble at eighty. lle had a round, good 
humoured, shaven face, and shaved it twice a week —Sundays 
ind Wednesdays. His hair, what was left of it, hung in grey 
ps over his ears Everybody thought him a_ picture of 
old-fashioned respectability, and, truly, it was a wonder how 
well he kept his memory. He could tell you the details of 
every funeral since time out of mind, and the comparative 
merits of the tuneral repast wherein some were wanting In 
re spect for the deceased and others did more than the occasion 
required, But Jabez Huckleby’s chief claim to fame was that 
he had seen corpse-candles. Ife had many opportunities for 
telling this story, because in his declining years he enjoyed a lile 
of leisure. Ilis daughter, a widow of three-score, kept the 
iurch clean. Young Tom Brook, a grandson, having an eye 
to a future vacancy, was always ready to dig a grave for the 
old man whenever death might chance to call for such a thing. 
So Jabez 
protected long alter he was obsolete. He only tolled the bell, 
ranged a christening party around the font and sat of a 


remained as an ancient institution, cheristied and 


Sunday during service in the official seat beside the church door. 
But he was full of his office, and started for the graveyard every 
morning of his life. Only he was slow to get there. He could 

| 


give nobody the go-by. Jabez must stop to have a word with 


both gentle and simple. So he drew up more often than a 
baker’s cart, and stood and varned and talked until 

‘* Hark! What's that?” 

Ihe sound of laughter and voices from the other side of 
the lich-gate fell upon his ear, 
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“ Drat they bwoys. There they be to play in chichyard 
again, I'll dust their jackets, I'll warr’nt I wiil, then, if I do but 
once lay hands ‘pon ’em. But I tell ee what ‘tis —-bwoys nowa- 
days they be so cunnen an’ sly as foxes—zo they be. ‘Tis all 
this here edication. Zo much larnen do but fill up bwoys wi’ 
sass. Now you bide where you be a minute. Let I[——.” 
Then, with a nod and a wink, Jab’z would endeavour to stalk 
the boys by creeping under cover of the churchyard wall to make 
a sudden dash through the gate. but as he got there the voices 
ceased. He stood on the step and locked. All was solitude 
amon the tombs and grey old leaning stones. No child was 
ever caught or even seen, and Jabez, after an interval, would 
come slowly back to resume his gossip. 

“You can’t get upzides wi’ they toads o’ bwoys. You 
can't zo much as catch a glimpse o’ ’em, for just afore you do get 
there, they be gone.” He never learnt that it was one of the 
harmless pranks of the youth of Honeycombe to disturb him with 
unseemly noise and then to lie down out of sight among the 
vraves, 

‘‘But you were just going to tell me about the corpse- 
candles, Mr. Huckleby.’ 

Jabez had a solemn way of shaking his head. He lowered 


his voice to a whisper. 

“ Ay, twice in my life I've a-zeed a corpse-can‘le. There's 
no liven soul in parish but myself can zay it. There’s things 
that tidden a-gied to everybody to zee. ‘Tis a giit, I do 
reck tg 

“’Tis a gift very rarely given, Mr. ILluckleby.” 

“Old folk did hold in years agone that none but the sper 
chule-minded bad eyes to zee zich things. How that mid be, 
tilden for | to ziy. May be the diggin’ o’ graves do gie a man 
deeper thought than common. I’ve many a time pondered, my 
own zelf, atweea the strokes o’ the passen bell. Nobody don't 
know how things do come about. To be sure, few do know 
much an’ none ail in theas world. There’s a-many theas days 
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do titter an’ giggle when they do hear a plain truth, for titteren 
au’ gigglen be the signs o’ ignorance. They'd down-arg a man 
out of his own senses if they could. But I do know what 
] zeed, an’ followed, an’ watched, too, for more ’an a mile 
an’ half.” 

“Tt was on the road from Combe, Mr. Huckleby, if I’ve 
heard aright. 

Then Jabez would settle himself into his narrative. 

«* There’s none can te'l all | zeed but I my own self. Mind, 
‘twer early in the year, just a night or two a’ter Twelfth Night, 
an’ I had walked up zo tur as Combe to collect the rate. and we 
zot there by the vire, l'armer Craddock o’ Combe an’ I, over a 
cup o' hot gin an’ cider, some time a’‘ter the missus and the 
maidens had a-wentup to roost. I do mind the wold clock went 
ten then, and there we woz, still a-zot. An’ Farmer he wut 
most wonderful merry that night, a tellen up all the wold tales 
av’ rozims he could call te mind. He wur a man not dree score, 
wi’ a fresh colour an’ a cheertul countenance, an’ he'd drow 
back the head o’ un an’ zing hke a drush. Mind, he had no 
troubles, an’ he wur well to do. You could lef his rate till near 
‘pon the last day an’ be sure you could bring away the money 
flor the asken. Ile wur zo hearty an’ fond o’ company he 
wouldn't pay that night till 1 had a-got up an’ swore if he didden 
I'd goo ‘ithout. Then he pulled a bag out o’ his burchees 
pocket an’ paid thereright. An’ he showed me out wi’ a 
lantern, drough garden an’ into home- 
field, to put me ‘pon the short path 
into high-road. There bad a-bin 
a wick a vrostes, I do mind, an’ 
now a thawin’, wi’ the sky a-covered 
wi’ cloud an’ not a star to show. 
Well, 1 lost my way athirt the grounds, 
an’ by time I got into road my eyes 
had a-got used to the darkness, like, 
an’ I could make out the line o’ the 
hedgerow ‘pon each hand. An’ there 
afore me | saw a light. Mind, ’twerden 
a very big light, an’ "eet | shouldn’ call 
un zo terr’ble small. An’ he werden 
a very bright light; an’ ‘eet, for all 
that, he did sim most wonderful clear, 
an’ all the edges o’ un did kind o’ melt 
away like, as a can’le-light do in a vog. 
But he wur a sort of a reddish light, 
too, as one mid say, about the colour 
o' a gleam o’ virelight a vallen 'pon the 
wall of a house new whited-out. An’ 
he moved on steady an’ slow, about 
zo vast as a muller’s waggon up the 
bill, an’ a-top o’ the knap he stopped, 
for all the world as a carter mid let 
his hosses catch their breath. An’ I 
stood an’ waited, for I had an inklin’ in 
my mind like what it mus’ be, though 
| had no thought for who. ‘Then he 
went on again to the four cross-roads 
an’ stopped again. An’ then down 
drough parish to church-gate = an’ 
stopped again. ‘An’ up the path, an’ 
into porch, zo orderly as could be, an’ 
drough the wold church door, but 
never stopped for oak or nails; an’ | 
did sim, though mid be fancy, that 
there comed a dim light drough all the 
winders. There! | stood amazed. 
I'd a heard tell o° a corpse-can’le, but 
never dreamed to see one. An’ while 
I did watch, lo! an’ behold, the lizht 
appeared in the porch again, an’ passed 
along by the tower to the west end, 
where the Craddocks do lie, an’ there 
he zunk into the ground an’ were gone. 
Mind | didn’ dare to tell folk what I 
had a-zeed. ‘This all fell out of a 
Saturday night. But when, o’ Tuesday 
marnen, alore light, one comed to 
house to bid the bell for Farmer Crad- 
dock o’ Combe, I could scarce stand 
up to pull the bell-rope. The poor 
man wur a-buried "pon the Saturday, 
an’ wherever the corpse-can'le had a 
Stopped the funeral stopped, an’ I 
digged the grave where the corpse- 
can’le, zo to speak, went to ground, 
Hark! What’s that? ‘There’s they 
bwoys again——” 

But the village street lost sight 
of Jabez some few years ago. His 
tales are not only disbelieved, but 


almost forgotten. The boys do not Ward Muir. 
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plav in the churchyard any more. ‘Things have got turned 
about; and it is the old sexton who is lying among the 
graves. Water RAYMOND. 


ANGLING IN , ' 
MOUNTAIN STREAMS. 


NGLING in the mountain streams, when the rivers are 
at summer level and the snow lingers only in a few 
dark corries where the sun seldom shines, combines 
peace and seclusion with endless possibilities of sport. 
It is not of the burns, teeming with their myriads otf 

tiny troutlets, that I write, but of the larger streams which swell 
the volume of the main rivers at intervals throughout their 
course, where black trout lurk in the silent pools preying on 
their smaller brethren, and where, after a summer spate, grilse 
or sea-trout sport and play. Such streams are to the angler a 
veritable paradise, and, though most are preserved, some few 
are free toall. It is mainly owing to gross abuse of privileses 
that many of these have been closed by their owners, for more 
than one proprietor of my acquaintance has had cituse to rue 
his courtesy to strangers. Once bitten, twice shy ! spev, 
Dee, Tay and Tweed, the tour principal salmon rivers of 
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Scotland il receive number of these mountain 


throughout their course, and it 1s in a wet sumimer, su ' as we 


treams 


xperienced last season, that the lutter are seen at their best. 
lor the benefit of those who may have the opportunity of angling 
in such waters | will endeavour to describe a few of the methods 


which | have found most successful in a long experience of this 


fascin,.ting form of the sport. \ssuming that we have obtained 
permussion tor a day on one of these mountain streams, we must 
make our way by motor, cycle or on foot to our destination. — If 
the keeper is unknown to us, we must frst make hi acquaintance 
ind atisty im as to our bona files, tor keepers have been 
hardly treated in these days, when every tourist esteems himself 
in angler. \ written permit should, if possible, be secured, for 

mne who have preceded us have had no scruples in lying 
freely to secure their end. Tlaving made this ally, we may 
obtain some uselul hints about the water. Some stretches may 
be vood tor ilmon, ethers for trout, yne, perhaps, for both. 


Phis will ive u both time and tr nuble, lor it Is very annoving 
to dis er the best portion of the water at the close ol the day. 

\rrived at the river, the rods are put together and we 
\ tempting pool with foam-flecked edge 


“4 


prepal lor action, 


ind a long stretch of rapid current at the tail lies before us. In 
ineddy, close to the rock, a salmon flings himself, and erilse roll 
over lazily in the stream. It is now a question of tackle—of fly, 
minnow or the humble worm; for the angler who would fish 
these mountain tream must lav aside all preconceived notion 
must suit his lure to the water, or his creel will be empty and 
his basket light. Is “she” rising or falling, clearing after a 
pate, hich or low This must be 

‘ ded, and quickly, for time is pre 

cious and miles alter miles of water le 

belore us, In thi case “*she” 1} 


running high, but falling, and the day 


is warm. Illy, then, is our choice, and 
the method which | should advise i 
this: A strong trout cast, for here 
fario is unsophisticated : two trout flic 

on the droppers and a grilse fly on th 
tail. Dy this means we hall creel a 


basket of lusty trout, and salmon or 


grilse may be ours as well. The writer 
personally carries a bay on these occa 
ions, as a basket large enough to take 
ilmon is somewhat cumbrous. A raft. 


trout rod with plenty of backbone is 
sufhciently large, but a whippy one wil 
be an abomination should a wind arise. 
if we have a companion we divide the 
water roughly into two sections, and 
part with mutual wishes for a successfu 
lay. At the first cast we move a 
trout—a bonny pounder which dashes 
merrily across the stream. Its careet 
is checked and brouzht to a summary 
close—the first fish of the day. At the 
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over rocks and shallows; a salmon 
this time, and no small one, clean run 
from the sea. He leaps madly and 
tears back to the pool, then we feel 
an ominous check, and for a moment 
fear that one of the other flies is fast in 
stone or branch. Happily our fears 
are unfounded; the fish is merely 
suiking, gathering energy for another 
run. At length he is off again, boring 
slowly into the stream through the 
rough water at the head of the pool 
and into the shallows above. Will 
the gut bear the strain ? It holds well 
and the fish rolls over on his side, 
Cautiously be is drawn towards an 
eddy, the gaff is slipped home and the 
prize is ours. <A pipe is lit and the 
game begins again; trout after trout is 
hooked, some killed and some lost, till 
the summer day draws towards a close, 
and the weight of the bag grows weari 
some ere we foregather to discuss thi 
events of the day And if, in winter 
evenings, the memory of this day on 
a mountain stream is_ recalled, who 
shall blame us if the salmon lost 
below the falls waxes larger by slow 
degrees ? 
Copyright The choice of fly when trout are 
on the feed is of little importance, 
provided that the size is correct, and even in the latter respect 
there is considerable margin. I! the water is coloured it is 
wonderful how large a fly can be employed, and if grilse are 
» this is an important consideration, ine gut and small 
thes fished up-stream are only necessary when the streams are 
low, and then there is little chance of the salmonida. Here 
1 would advise the angier who has permission for a day on 
such waters, the date not beiny spe ified, to choose an oce asion 
when the stream is high, preferably clearing after a spate. Ile 
will thus have more chance of salmon, tor the clean-run fish 
take more freely than those which have been long up. Both for 
salmon and trout the minnow is very deadly in a rising water, 
and will account for the heaviest fish, the big canmibal trout 
being then on the move. Personally, the writer prefers the 
natural bait on Thames tackle, but others kill well on occasions. 
Ot artificial lures the phantom and wagtail are effective in high 
water, and a small spoon is also usetul. On these mountain 
streams the angler should never be without spinning tackle, for 
a sudden thunder shower in the hills often makes fly-fishing 
impossible, and these waters, owing to the system of drainage 
now in vogue, rise with great rapidity. Itis a stne qua non that 
one should be prepared for emergencies, and to some of us the 
worm may commend itself as a means of filling the creel when all 
other lures have failed. A dry-fly fisherman once found his way 
to a lodge with the intention of trying his favourite craft on the 
bix trout which inhabited some long stretches of quiet water on 
such a stream as I have described. A long spell of cold, 
wet weather set in, and our angler was ‘redaced through the 


wh 





tail of the pool a swirling boil greets ~ 

the grilse fly as it scurries round with ; Seal a, 

the current. A moment later we are 

racing madly down stream, stumbling Nard Muir. FISHING A WET-FLY DOWN-STREAM. Copyright 
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successive stages of wet fly and minnow to the worm, his 
principles irretrievably ruined and demoralised.  Facilis est 
descensus Averni. 
On rare occasions it may happen that the angler is literally 
overburdened with fish, for should he have the luck to kill two 
or three salmon, in addition to a fair basket of trout, the 
bag will weigh heavy on his shoulder ere he reaches home. 
During the past season this only occurred once to the writer, 
three salmon and t2lb. weight of trout filling his bag to 
repletion, and this catch was made on one of the mountain 
streams of Badenoch. With perhaps a twelve-mile tramp or ride 
before him, unless a gillie is available, the angler will probably 
cry “jam satis,” as the writer did on this occasion after a few 
hours’ fishing. Such are the possibilities of mountain streams, 
and the less accessible they are the better do they repay one 
for the trouble and, possibly, the expense of reaching their 
banks. H. B. Macpnerson. 


STATHK AKFFOREST ATION 
IN [TRELAND. 


N April 15th was issued the Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee on Irish Foresty appointed by 
the Vice-President of the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction last autumn, and it is 
not too much to say that this is by far the most 

important announcement concerning the planting of waste 
lands and the creation of State woodlands on rational economic 
principles that has 
ever been made on 
any part of the 
United Kingdom. 
Besides leing of 
immense import- 
ance to Ireland, 
the least wooded 
of all the countries 
in Kurope (except 
Iceland, which can 
hardly be ranked 
among these), and 
one of the most 
wind-swept, this 
report should also 
be of great assist- 
ance to the 
recently enlarged 
Royal Commission 
on Coast Erosion 
and Aflorestation, 
to which five addi- 
tional members 
were last month 
appointed for the 
purpose of giving 
special considetra- 
tion to the planting 
of reclaimed slob 
and other lands and to the question of State afforestation 
generally with regard to the unemploved. Not once or twice, 
but often and of:en, since Arthur Standish, in 1615, urged the 
planting of 240,0co acres of waste land in england in ordet 
that “there mav be as much timber raised as will maintain 
the kingdom for all uses for ever,” have recommendations been 
earnestly made from time to time in order to try and call 
the attention of Government to the necessity for State action. 
Though the economic conditions have often varied greatly 
throughout these nearly three centuries, yet the desirability of 
having a fair supply of home-grown timber of one sort or 
another, according to the national needs at the moment, has 
always seemed an urgent nece 
sideration to the question and the national interests involved. 

When the English Departmental 
reported in 1903, it refrained from making any specilic recom 
mendations regarding State planting or State aid to private 
landowners desirous ot planting. Hence the appointment of the 
Irish Committee last autuimn was the first direct endeavour to 
take the matter in hand thoroughly, and to enquire into and 
report on the best way of giving State aid in connection with the 
operation of the Land Purchase Acts, and to submit a definite 
financial proposal for a compreliensive scheme of afforestation 
throuvhout Ireland. The Committee, consisting of eight members 
fairly representing the different Irish interests and shades ot 
opinion, have submitted a report, the value of which is 
enhanced by its having been unanimously adopted. And it is 
to be hoped, both for the sake of Ireland itselt and for the 
benefit of the coal-mines and various wood-consuming indus- 
tries in the other parts of the United Kingdom, that the 


ity to those giving serious con- 


Forestry Committee 
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Government may see its way to adopt the Committee’s recom 
mendations without any unnecessary loss of time, and thus make 
a commencement with a great national work that has alread, 
been far too long delayed. ‘The report is divided into ten secti 
Phe first of these deals with the present rather neglected 
condition of the majority of L[rish woodlands, aggregating about 
3,000,000 acres, by lar the greater portion of which consists of 
ornamental plantations and shelter-belts, utilised chiefly as game 
coverts. But the evidence given clearly shows that on some of 
the large estates, where the woods are managed on_ busine 
principles, they are fairly profitable, and especially where th¢ 
timber can be cut up at a central sawmill with modern 
machinery, Other sections of the report deal with the disa 
trous effects which the denudation of the formerly more exten 
sive woodlands has had on Irish industries; with the very 
powerful and 


of inducing 


impressive arguments that exist in favour 


Government to begin now a. great national 
work of afforestation on an extensive scale and upon a 
well-considered system; with the limits within) which such 
afforestation may be expected to extend throughout Lreland, 
with a fair prospect of offering profitable investments of the 
public money; with the national planting systems that the 
Committee recommend; with the necessity for some better 
organisation than now exists in the Irish timber trades and 
allied industries; with the technical instruction in forestry 
commenced in 1go4, at Avondale, the late Mr. Parnell’s estate 
near Rathdrum in County Wicklow, for practical foresters and 
the extension and improvement of more advanced instruction 
at the Royal College of Science in Dublin, for the training of 
landowners, land-agents and forest officers; with various mi 

cellaneous con 
siderations directly 
bearing on th 
allorestation (pau 

tion ; and then 
with the financial 
question, the real 
crux of the whole 
enquiry atitet 
which the tenth 
and final section 
forms arecapitula 
tion of the prin 
cipal conclusion 


and the Com 
miittee’s recom 
mendations to 


Government. And 
It 1S pointed out 
that wet special 
obligation lies on 
the State tor 
taking immediate 
action,” 

Lhe recom 
mendations made 


are comprenen 
ive, Concl o det 
LINELY POOLS. Copyright nite and practical, 


It is urged that 
the present per entage ol wo vdiand ouly 14) 1s far too low for 
Ireiand’s wellare, while itis still rapidly diminishing under th 
indirect influence of the Land Purchase Acts, with great loss to 
the <« ountry and imminent d inver totheexisting wood msumin 
The Committee consider that at least 1,000,000 
acres of woodlands are necessary for Ireland's agricultural and 


industries. 


industrial needs, and therefore advise the planting of other 


700,000 acres in addition to the already existing 300,000 acre 
For the establishment of a central Forest Authority as a 
new branch of the Department of Agriculture and T: ieal 


Instruction in’ Ireland the legal machinery already enist 
as also the necessery authority under the Land Purcha 
Acts tor the acquisition of plantable waste lands or woods on 
estates passing thereunder, and for Board of Works advance 

for planting to be made to County Councils as_ trustee 

It is estimated thut the entire cost of this great national scheme 
of afforestation recommended to be carried out during the next 
Sixty years will amount, including the p irchase of the waste 
lands, to £2,864,100, to be provided at the rate of £44,525 
a year for the first decade, £66,725 for the second, £74,600 
for the third, £67,100 for the fourth, £32,600 for the fifth 
and £8,600 tor the sixth and last, after which the investment is 
anticipated to bring inan annual return of 44 per cent. on the total 
capital outlay. To cover this expenditure it is recommended that 
the proceeds of the large Irish Quit and Crown Rents now drawn 
by the Commissioners of Woods and Forests in England be 
utilised ; but Parliament will have to be asked to grant £13,600 
annually for fifty years and £8,600 a year from the fifty-first u 
the sixtieth year, after which time the yield from timber and 


J. Nisper, 


thinnings would provide a surplu 
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POWIS CASTLE, 
MONTGOMERY SHIRE, 
OMES THE EARL OF POWIS. 
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l is of the period in its history when Powis was known as tli when its chieftains, first among Welsh Princes, acknowledged 
Ked Castle that we shall principally write in this article. the direct overlordship of the Plantagenet kings, and held frem 

Phat is during the seventeenth century, when the medieval them their great estates as a feudal barony. Kepeatedly 
stronghold of the Cherletons, warily postéd, thickly built and destroyed and rebuilt in the local wars, it had been known as 
sparsely windowed, was altered, time and again, to suit a Castell Coch yn Mbhowys (the Red Castle in Powis); but now 

ore peaceful, luxurious and light-loving age. ‘The red lime with the increasing importance of the religious and lay settle- 
ne steeps and knolls above the Abbey and township of Poo ments below, it adopted their name for use in England, where its 
by the Severn had long been crested with a native stronghold Welsh owners were known as De la Poles. Their heiress, who 


by Welsh customs would have 
seen her patrimony divided, if 
not wholly seized, by her uncles, 
found it her interest to cling to 
English law, and to take an 
English husband to enforce 
that law. She was given in 
marriage by Edward II. to 
John de Cherleton, a Shropshire 
knight, who (and his suc 
cessors after him) became 
Lords of Powis; a position 
which entitled them to be 
summoned by writ to the House 
of Lords, though they were 
never created peers by letters 
patent. The Castle of Pool 
was found by  Cherleton 
inadequate, if not absolutely 
ruinous. It was rebuilt by him 
in accordance with the best 
models of Edwardian fortifica- 
tion, and in its mass and main 
outlines stands to this day. 
‘rom the Cherletons it passed 
by marriage to the Greys, who 
held it till the last of the line 
died in 1551, leaving no legiti- 
mate issue. But he left what, 
to us, is perhaps more interest- 
ing—a will and an inventory, 
from which we can gather some 
ideas as to the size, accommo- 
dation and furnishing of his 
home. We find that = Sir 
i.dward Grey was a builder and 
had developed the restricted 
accommodation of the  four- 
teenth century to meet the 
more spacious views of the 
sixteenth. We hear of the 
“new chamber,” and find at 
least two sitting-rooms besides 
the hall; for not only the 
‘‘parlar,’’ but the ‘‘gret 
chamber” contained no_ bed. 
They had paintings and tapes- 
tries on the walls, and_ tables, 
cupboards and chairs; thei 
fixed seats were set with 
cushions of cloth of gold, and 
there were musical instruments. 
Besides wardrobe and nursery, 
ten chambers appear, in the 
principal of which are stately, 
upholstered beds with gold and 
velvet testers. The walls are 
hung with arras, and the 
windows with sarsenet or saye. 
Coffers and cupboards, chairs 
THE GALLERY. and tablesare fairly represented 
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and in “the Byshops Chamber” there is even 
elas.” Without, defensive severity has 
beauty, and a garden has been laid out. 

The last feudal lord of Powis left his castle and estates to a 
natural son, called Edward Grey after his father. Much litiga- 
tion, much compounding with legitimate collaterals ensued. The 
position, both socially and financially, seems to have been 
awkward and insecure, and the bastard determined to sell if he 


“a gret lokeing 


too, Way to 


viven 
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could find a purchaser ready to accept and able to uphold a title 
Which might yet be disputed. Officials of our Norman kings 
the Herberts, drifted to Monmouthshire in the thirteenth century, 
and, by a long course of prudent policy in which remunerative 
marriages played a large part, had become its most potent family 
When William Herbert, Lord of Raglan, helped the Duke of 
York to defeat Jasper Tudor on the marches of Wales in 1461, 
and was rewarded by receiving the latter's Earldom of Pembroke 
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when the Duke ascended the throne as Edward IV. [is legiti 
mate line ended with his grand-daughter, who carried Raglan to 
the house of Beaufort; but a grandson found the bar sinister no 
hindrance to distinction and advancement under the Tudors. 
He was one of those who steered clear of political shoals unde 
Henry VIII. and his son, and took advantage of all the channels 
then open whereby they might prosper in wealth and power. He 
found dealings with the lands of the dissolved monasteries a great 
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source of profit; he married a lady who was not only an heiress, 
but was sister to Henry’s last queen ; and he received, ere he 
died, his grandfather's Earldom of Pembroke. 

It was his second son, Edward, who in 1587 became the 
purchaser of the Powis estates, which he was well qualified to 
hold when bought. Elizabeth was 
everyone appealed to law and went to law; but 


to make good their claim who were best backed by wealth an 


The age of most litigious; 


those were apt 
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THE STAIRCASE. 


influence. This wa precisely Sir Edward Herbert’s case. Not 
only was he himself rich and powerful, but his elder brother, 
Pembroke, had just succeeded Sir Ilenry Sydney in the 
Vresidency of Wales, which was still an almost d spotic office. 
Here were money and position enough not merely to repel legal 
attack, but to make any such attempt too rash to undertake. 
Sir Edward's title was never seriously challenged. He took up 
his residence at his Castle of Pool, and there he died, and was 
buried in the parish church beneath its walls. No doubt, during 
his seven years of occupancy, he initiated and carried forward 
the great structural and decorative alterations which took 
place at this period. Sir Edward Grey may, half a century 


earlier, have done mething to mitigate the castle's stern, 


uncompromising mediavalism, but to transform it into the 
gay and stately home of a magnate in the later days of 
Elizabeth needed drastic measures. Its grim walls were 
abundantly pierced by square headed windows, tall and wide; 
great sculptured and pilastered doorways offered hospitable and 


easy entry, and much additional accommodation was added. ‘The 
interior was reorganised and redecorated in the same style as the 
gallery, which is here illustrated, and which is the best remaining 
specimen of the work done at this time, its date being 1593. Yet 
the size and projection of its panels, and the character of its 
mouldings and ornament, would place it in the early part of the 
seventeenth rather than at the close of the sixteenth century, and 
show that Sir Edward left much of the work to be finished by 
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his son William. Born in 1572, ne succeeded to the large being one whom their news-sheet describes as ‘a great Papist 
estates and great position of his father shortly after he came of and most devilish and desperate blasphemer of God’s name.” 
age, and at a time when Elizabeth had established peace In 1644 the Red Castle of Powis was besieged by a Parliamentary 
and security in England, and was about to leave an undis force, and its owner had to regret that, though he had 
puted throne and a prosperous kingdom to the Ilouse of Stewart. greatly added to its comfort as a house, he had weakened 
Had only the ordinary span of human life been allotted its strength as a fortress. The master gunner of the besiegers 
to him, William Herbert would never have known what ill blew in the outer gate with a vetard. In they rushed, possessed 
fortune was. The age of seventy found him created Baron themselves of the porch and doorway, and in a moment the 
Powis by a loved and friendly Sovereign, in possession of the castle was theirs, and with it its owner and its” garrison, 
newly-ordered “ Red Castle,” as it was now called, with its great its costly furnishings and its ample stores. Lord Powis was 
Welsh lordship, seized of English manors and London mansions, taken away a prisoner, but was allowed to remain on parol 
supported by an able and influential son and surrounded by “at his lodging in the Strand,” on the ground of his age and 
kinsmen and friends. But his dark hour was at hand. Hi infirmity. Ilis more active, and therefore more dangerous, son, 
mother had been of the old faith, and to this he adhered; so that, Sit Percy, was not granted his liberty, and £4 weekly out of 
not only was he obnoxious to the Roundheads as a devoted the sequestered estates were allotted to him for his maintenance 
supporter of Charles, but also particularly suspect to them as in prison. At the Restoration, the first baron having died in 1655 





A RESTORATION BEDSTEAD. 
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’ f ty-t e, he \ reinstated in the family estate 

ul { e the owners of such castles as Raglan, 
a Corfe, he is fortunate in finding his tather’s home 
\ Its | defence had proved its salvation. An 
f I lete demolition seems to have gone forth, but 
t was acted upon it was rescinded, and the outworks alone 
thrown down “ to the end it might thereby be made 
! le m « f any trouble or insurrection that might 
t itter happe lsut., though the house still stood, its sack 
y occupation had left it desolate and disfigured, and 
t } nder that the interior, for the most part, bears the 
i the cl ither than of the opening of the seventeenth 
The “State bedroom,” with its royal crown and 
ea ( im the eld above the bed recess, is, indeed, the 
re Charl l. lept hortly before the siege and sack, 
hy th the hole of its decorations and furnishings renewed by 
( endants of his host as a memorial of this visit. 
| the irved oden bedstead in another illustration is not, 
first it might be supposed from its material and character, 
| in, but a Restoration piece, as the date on its cornice 
{ Mi f the work in the principal apartments, 
is the <lra w-room and staircase which are illustrated, 
elo to the school of Wren, and even of his later times, 
the panels of highly-carved openwork scrolls which 
enerally supported the stair-rail were being replaced by 
t ed balusters Though the extent and elaboration of this 
betokens renewed prosperity for the castle, times were still 
tt ous, and its owners’ religion constantly drew them into the 
| " lot h troubles The second lord lived only for a few 
ears to enjoy his regained estates, and his son William, created 
lea f Powis in 1674, fella victim, with other Catholic lords, to 


anufactured denunciations and perjured testimony of Oates 
vent four years in the Tower of London with an 

Nor was this 
and 


,and } 
whment tor 
end of his 


treason hanging overt his head 
lle 
ish and foolish party, and when James II. 
and 


mustortune was the wise moderate 


was 
tate smanlil e@ « ounsels were unhee ce d. 
and after his flight a dukedom 


advice of the headstrong Tyrconnel and rode rapidly 


his cautiou 


him a marquessate 


fall. 


nim 


followed his Sovereign into exile,and his castle 
in 168g to return and submit to 


Powis 


no more, Summoned 
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the Government of William and Mary and failing to appear, he 
was declared an outlaw and his lands forleited. So “the barony 
and Castle called Powys Castle in the parish of Pool with all 
its rights, members and appurtenances, and a garden to the said 
Castle and a park in the parish of Pool,” together with the whole 
estate, were granted to William de Nassau-Zuylestein, the new 
King’s friend and connection, who was also raised to the Earldom 
of Kochtord. Great as was the acreage, the rents, being largely 
under old leases for iives, were so low that the whole annual value 
was put down at only £ 3,000 a year. But a new source of income 
lay ready for development, to the benefit of the new possessor. 
A lead-mine was discovered on the estate in 1692, which, for forty 
years, was reputed to bring in a revenue of £20,0c0 a year. The 
first Earl of Rochford lived mainly in Holland, where he greatly 
improved his castle of Z iylestein, the Welsh mine proving, 
opportune for this purpose. But Powis Cas 
by no means neglected, as, during the short Rochford occupation, 


no doubt, tle was 


which ended in 1722, Lanscroon was employed to paint walls 


and ceilings with gods and goddesses in the taste of the day, 


those on the staircase being “complimentary toQueen Anne.” The 
formal gardens were greatly extended, and went far beyond the 
urviving terraces and beautiful hanging gardens still occupying the 
steep slope on the summit of which the castle is perched, * having 
scarcely any area, which, in common with most mansions sprung 
from castellated origin, are far from desirable situations.” “Thus 
thought Thomas Pennant, who published his Welsh tour in 1778 
and was clearly under the influence of “ Capability” Brown, fer 
he tells us that “the gardens are to be descended to by terraces 
below terraces, a laborious series of flights of steps covering roc k 


which one De Valle had blasted away in former years. The 
whole gardens were filled with waterworks; the whole 
in imitation of the wretched taste of St. Germain en-Laye, 


which the late family had a most unfortunate opportunity of 
copying.” Such opportunity was, as a matter of fact, denied 
them, as the outlawed owner died in in 1696, and was 
succeeded in his empty titles and gloomy fortunes by his son 
William. Although a zealous Catholic and a supporter of the 
Stewart cause, he had remained in England and so had escaped 
outlawry and forfeiture. But he 


exile 


was treated as a suspected 


person, and at moments of crisis, such as the rising of 1715, was 
lodged in the Tower. 


The failure of that attempt and the firm 
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seating of George I. on the throne convinced him of the wisdom 
of unreservedly accepting the powers that be, and they on theit 
side were strong enough to be generous and to wish bygones to 
be bygones. In 1722 he was called to the House of Peers as 
Marquess of Powis, and his estates were restored to him. He 
found the gardens complete, but carried out certain work 
in the house, as one of the painted ceilings was said to 
represent his daughters arrayed as Virtue, Truth and Justice, 
while Lady Mary Herbert appeared as Minerva. She was the 
lady of whom 

Pope sings : ae 


jut nobler scenes 


a Ss . 


Maria’s dreams 

unfold, 
Hereditary realms and 

worlds of gold, 
alluding to her 
connection with 
Joseph Gage at 
the time of the 
Mississipp! 
scheme, when they 
offered £ 3,00 10,000 
to Stanislaus for 
the Polish Crown, 
and after the crash 
got a grant from 
the King of Spain 
to seek gold in 
the Asturias. 

Though recon- 

ciled to the House 
of Hanover, the 
secon Marquess 
was true to the 
laith for which his 
fathers had 
suffered, and was 
so much looked to 
as one of the chief 
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English Catholics that they were alarmed when they saw him a 
widower and his only surviving son a confirmed bachelor. A 
correspondent in 1735 declares it his opinion that ‘all buman 
means ought to be made use of to keep up such a_ noble 
and antient Familie,” whose failure would leave so many 
poor Catholics in the luch, He therelore urges him to 
marry again, and adds, * There are severall young Catholick 
Ladys who would be glad to contribute to so glorious 
an end.” Neither their willingness, nor his correspondent’s 
arguments, how 
ever, prevailed 
with the old 
Marquess, for a 
widower he died 
in 1745. 

years late! 
followed to 
grave by his 
Lave Nelwo}?r son, and 
the male line of 
Sit kK dward 
became extinct. 
had seen 
advent of 

Ste Watt 

flourished with 
lie prosperity 
it had suffered 
with their miustor 


~~ 


tunes; and now, 


when the young 


Pretender’s tailure 


Ne eT iW le CR 
- - 


finally ended the 
Stewart hopes, it 
ended also The 
Marque 
niece Married into 
nother and 
Protestant branch 
of the llerbert 


bulwarks of the THE DINING-ROOM. family, i whose 
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f punt l’o r | Avain it failed, and ull these centurl of chequered history, of varying fortunes, of 
‘ ani | ( ‘ mn Olt 1d Lor passing families, through the revolving cycles of ruin and 
( z , t | | ile being the restoration, of shiiting taste and « hanging custom, Sir John de 
the pr | i] idded the historic Earldon Cherieton’s solid red towers stand proudly to this day looking out 
| ' ’ of Clive ym by tn yn Severn’s Vale and Breidden’s Hills, a survival of the fittest 
er | in rule and « juest In in stone, as their owners have proved them elves to be in flesh 

t lily, t ’ continu And so, through and blood. :. 


LIL. 


] 


dangerous though a 
Ti , 
wounded bird may te 
i J 
either to a dog or a 
™ | W t if : 


human being incau- 


tiously approaching it, 








it is far from 
ron f courageous, The 
pit ' t cords of falc onry 
way t ' tell stories of valuable 
| t is not hawks, stooping too 
‘ rashlv, being spitted 
' ' ) on that dagger - like 
, ' in t bills but I have seen 
, t a heron most unmer 
' “ from t cifully hustled by a 
herons | mn kestrel and even more 
Pat ' ferociously bya carrion 
| Il crow, which thought 
t t that the other was 
r | I passing nearer to its 
t, w qu nest than was polite. 
' 1 | hear Tue WeRRoN’s 
' her ENEMIES. 
rhea l from It would be inter- 
vour fist esting to know what 
' in the nor the proper enemies of 
- mMetruy the heron originally 
| { heir hom were, One would 
, ie a naturally suppose 
i tt ue them to have been 
row ' the larger birds of 
t ' t oF FIVE WEEKS OLD. Copyright prey, but that hardly 
' wn accords with the 
wert t ts in both Bushey and Ilampton heron’s habit of never (so far as my observation goes) seekins safety in cover 
( | ' ' n irl rning to the same of any kind (rive 1 mix-d landscape to choose from, it takes refuge by 
» . i remely punctual in the hours of settling in the very miidle of the largest open space, where it can see all 
round it but is extremely conspicuous itself to any bird within range of vision, 
' Re FoR Biel Phough it nests in woodland (always looking to me rather incongruous up ina 
| rt 1 becom ve and mot tree), it appears to distrust dry ground in the n ighbourhood of cover, which 
me ' rt ho mm » lear ex yt rat in would seem to imply that its enemies were four-footed things which went upon 
| t il in flower-beds at ILumpton Court) he ground and stalked it from behind shelter A heron in the middle of a 
' i rev, j ' t heron | afraid Large and large ficld is as conspicuous es a white gatepost, and it is difficult to suppose 
' with if thoueh the heron 1 how r, and that it learned to seck such « situation to escape keen-eved birds of prey. 
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~PECIES, 


A DWINDLING 


Its chief enemy at the present day is the owner of fishing, and that is a 
source of peril which the heron in London has little cause to dread. In the 
m ‘jority of heronries about England it seems that the birds are steadily 


result of the hostility of fis! 


impossible to say, but in all probability there are 


crowing fewcr, whether entire ly as a ermen it is 


other con'ributing causes 


Tiere does not appear to be any valid reason, however. why the Richmond 


Park coleny should not hold their own and multiply, provided the members 
will confine their fishing excursions to a reasonable radius round London, 
It may be that the time 


wild 


wherein firearms are few. will come when it will be 
tc vo to | 


deplorable thing 


necessary ondon to see herons. It would certainly be a 


wildfow] was to follow in the 
Such 


if the most picturesque of our 


footsteps of the bittern down the path of extinction as a British bird, 
a possibility, however, is as yet far in the future 

Put TROUBLES OF Yournu 
might do something towards keeping up the 
to buill better 


The 


stock if 


herons themselves 


orly they would lear: rests, for, Imposing though the 


structures sometimes grow to be when seen from below, they often have no 


more than a suggestion of a depression in the middle and make indifferent 


nurseries, The heron is one of the earliest birds to breed, and fur some time 


after they are hatched the young (absurd-looking creatures, with an expression 
of perpetual surprise on their faces and unconscionable appetites) strike one 


as being small fer the size of théir parents, the truth being that the heron is 


not so large a bird as with its wide wings and length of leg and neck it 
appeus to be. Phe young soon begin to grow, however, in stature rather 
than in weight, amazingly; but they are un: vainly little things, the mere 
leneth of leg seeming to be an embar- 


rassment to them, and in the high spring 


wincs they are easily spilled out of the 


nests. And a young heron in its help- 
less days spi.led from a tree-top is a 


young heron lost. 


SuMMER IMMIGRANTS. 


Those of the immigrant birds 


which had arrived before t e amazing 
snowstorms with the 
Northeaster 


h id a 


which began 


Easter holidays = (the 


must have 


 # but the 


holidays) wretched 


time of advers: winds, 


which had been blowing with varying 


force for some two weeks before, had 


kept the tide of spring migration so 


dammed back that few of our regular 


visitors, fortunately, hail come to us. 
Until the arrival of the snow I had 
seen or heard but one chiff-chaft, one 
willow-wren snd two swallows. The 
two former may have survived the 


dificult to 
Northern or 
Eastern parts of the country at least, a 


stormy season; but it is 
believe that, in the 
swiilow can have lived through these 
ine cold itself could not 
but it 


terrible days 


fail to be a severe trial; is the 


ibsence of insect-life in the air that is 


fatal to birds iike swallows, which 
have to fin] their sustenance on the 
wing, Rerely even in midwinter 
were birds more in need of 
the kindly help of the bird- 


table, and it must be uncommon 


in the last weck of April to see 


ten dflerent kinds of bircs, as we saw 


them, gathered simultaneously about 


the table on our lawn—blackbird, 


thrush, starling, blue tit, coal-tit, 


if BA NerrrtTid 


chaffinch, robin, house-sparrow, tree- 


sparrow and hedge-sparrow, Of these 


the blackbirds, thrushes and hedge- G. A. Booth. UNEAS} 
sparrows, at least, had young, one 
brood of thrushes in particular having been fully fledged and down on the 


lawn being fed before the snow came 


UNNECESSARY MAN 


Our resident bir ls, indeed, ure all attendin ‘to the duties of the s 


ison 
in earnest, and if one goes into the wood (where celandine and violets now carpet 


the ground which but a short time bick seemed to be all snowdrops and aconite, 


} 


and where the bees are busy al-out every Lox bush) one is made to feel no better 


than an intruler, It is impossible not to be aware that the most intimate 


domestic things are going on all aboutone. The greentinch selects some good 


commanding situation to ‘‘ cheep” the fact at you as long as you are within ear- 
shot; and the chaffinch, whenever you come near the likely-looking cedar, tells 
vou to ** quit-quit-quit.’ Ihe missel-thrushes, as if their nest in the crotch 
of the Scots pine was not conspicuous enough already, must needs call attention 
lo its proximity by flying distractedly about from tree to tree chirring at you 
at every flight; while if you but stop to look about you near an ivied tree a 
wren bustles out from among the leaves, so that the least that you can do is to 
apologise and move on, The situations which the thrushes have chosen for their 


nests in these davs, while the foliage is still chiefly buds and promise, look to 
human eyes simply prepo-terous. Whatever differences they may have in private 
among themselves, the inhabitants of the wool lay them all aside as soon as a 
human being enters it for the purpose of telling him in unison that he is not 
wanted, Ilowever much the prospect pleases, one cannot lielp feeling acutely 
that man is looked upon as vile. 

WEATHER PROPHETS 


In some parts of the country there is a tradition that 


RoOKS AS 


when the rooks 


build high up in the trees it presages a hot summer; and this year th 


nests are some fect higher up than last year, as high, indeed, as they 
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could well be placed. Wherefore the local weather prophets have all 


predicted heat; and they may be right, but it is not easy to understand 


what a rookery gains in a hot season by being a few feet higher up. 
It can hardly be a freer current of air, because by the time that the 
foliage is dense enough to act as a screen, the critical periods in the domestic 
life of a rookery are pretty well over; and in heat one would suppose the 
extra shade to compensate for more than the loss of the extra air. Yet 


it may be that there is a distinct advantage in being high up in such a 


snow-fall as we have had this year. At the top of the tree the nest 
would receive only the natural snow as it falls, which is doubtless easily 
warded off by the sitting bird; whereas, lower down it may be that the 


drippings from the branches overhead would be more serious to cope with. 


If the rooks krew that such a storm was coming, it might be reasonable in 


them to do as they have done this year and build as high as possible; but in 


any speculation of this sort one may always be crediting the birds with mor 


foreknowledge than they have. It may be a mere accident. Perhaps one 


bird starts its nest high up by the mere chance that it sees a likely spot, and all 


the others follow. But whether guided by any prophetic instinct or not, it 


ng. im. & R. 


looks as if the rooks this year had done the lucky t! 


BIRDS AS MOTHERS. 


ry iit different varieties of our British birds vary to a very 
great extent as regards their parental affection for thei 
young. lo take first the lordly golden eagle: the 


des riptions one reads in books 
as to these birds attacking with 


great fury anyone venturing 
near their eyrie must be taken 
with a good deal of reserve. As 
far as my experience goes—and 
| have examined a good many 
eyries and young eagles the 
parent birds never under any 


circumstances 
proach the human intruder, and 
while the eaglet is being photo 


venture to ap 


graphed, or even held in_ the 
hand, keep at a respec tful dis 
tance, being as a rule mere 


sper ks in the sky, and taking 
apparently but little interest in 
the fate of their offspring. 


while | 


Once 


was photographing a 
fully-fledged young eagle, the 
bird suddenly looked up and 


The 
was the 
mother, who 
the cliff 
talons a_ fine 


commenced calling loudly. 
cause of its excitement 
appearance of its 
sailing 

bearing in her 
The 


me immediately 


caine ovel 


erouse, eagle on seeing 


rose im spirals 


to an immense height, and 
finally was lost to view, while 
her offspring gazed in_ blank 
reproach at her fast- vanishing 
form. One would imagine that 


surely there must have been some 
grounds for the eagle’s reputa 
but whether it 
than 
in olden whether it 
had a somewhat too high repu 
tation for valour, the fact re 
that very rarely indeed 
The peregrine, on the other hand, is a 


tion asa fiehter 
has become less ferocious 
times, oF 
COVERT. Copyright 

mains 
will the ecavle show fight. 
courageous bird when its nest or young one 
will not hesitate to the intruder in 
protect its treasures. Too often, alas, its courage 
victim to the keeper's gun; but it rapidly becomes very wary, 
should it escape the first attempt on its life. Although a 
bird where the defence of its young is concerned, the peregrine is 
often wantonly cruel, 
kill a couple ot rooks 


are threatened, and 
the effort to 
makes it fall a 


SWOOP at 


brave 


and has been known to strike down and 


which happened to cross its path, without 


deigning to observe where they fell. The young peregrines are 
very voracious, and keep their parents constantly busy in 
supplying their needs. Should the hen bird be shot while 


lable 
mate, 
The young of 


brooding, the cock does not seem to be by any means incons 
over her death, but sets out immediately in quest of a new 
and it is rarely indeed that he comes back alone. 
both the golde n eagl ecvrme are sturdy little chicks even 
first 
them impervious to any ordinary cold, 


and pe 


when hatched, and their thick white coats of down render 
| ren mibe ronce remark 
a couple of very youthful 
hardiness. Although a cold wind was blowing 
from the south-east full on the 
about a week old, they did not seem to be in the 
inconvenienced by the cold, but appeared perfectly comfortabl 
and happy. Both the 


parents, and instance 


ing, while photographing eaglets, 


on their extreme 
eyrie, and the eaglets were only 


least degree 


cestrel and sparrow-hawk are very attentiv. 
sare on record of the latter bird returning 
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with food | its youny, although severely wounded at the time 
lo take next the grouse and ptarmigan, the red grouse is at 
times a most attentive mother; but this is not always the case, 
ind what has forcibly struck me when comparing these birds 
with the waders, such as the golden plover or curlew, is thei 
reat difference of behaviour when they have young. ‘The grouse, 
when she is disturbed with her brood, may have recourse to all 
kinds of tricks in order to lure the intruder from her chicks; 
but, once she knows they have been discovered, she will retire 
to a distance and watcl 


you quietly. The curlew and golden 
plover, on the contrary, keep up their wailing calls of distress 
until you have wandered away from the vicinity of their young; 
ud even when you have put a distance of well-nigh half a mile 
between yourself and their chicks, the parent birds still hover 
around and seem very lothto leave you. When the young grouse 
are hatched, they run about some distance from the parent birds 
hould the weather be warm, but at the approach of evening are 
brooded by both cock and hen. Choosing a stretch of short 
heather, or a part of the moor which has recently been burnt, 
both old birds crouch side by side, dividing the brood between 
them, and will not move until you are almost upon them. Then 
they flutter off in a great state of excitement, while the young 
either remain crouching together or else scurry off and hide in an 
incredibly short time. 

\lthough the grouse is a zealous parent, | thin! its neat 
relative, the ptarmigan, is a still more loving one, as even before 
the evys are hatched out both birds are in a state of extreme 
anxiety when their nest is in danger, and venture quite neat 
the intruder, the cock bird croaking mournfully and nodding 
his head to his mate, as though reproaching her for leaving 
hernest. One day while on the mountains | came upon a young 
ptarmigan crouching behind a stone, and after | had photo 
vraphed him he rose and flew chirping down the hillside. 
Immediately a brood of ptarmigan chicks rose from all sides as 
if by magic, and the mother bird came flying up in a great state 
of alarm and stood at my feet, imploring me to do no harm to her 
young. | have never before or since seen a ptarmigan display 
uch a deyree of bravery, for she actually flew straight towards 
me and then walked up to within a few inches of my feet and 
vazed at me appealingly. On another occasion I was walkin; 
along a mountain plateau, over 4,000ft. above sea-level, with a 
precipice of close on 1,000ft. a few yards to my left. Flushing a 
brood of young ptarmigan some distance to my right, | was 
astonished to see them, almost without exception, flutter past me 
over the edge of the precipice. The mother bird was running 
about in a state of great anxiety; but probably her chicks were 
old enough to cling to a ledge on the cliff, or else to flutter safely 
to the foot. Although the ptarmigan are such affectionate 
parents, they are very defenceless, and often their chicks fall 
victims to a marauding stoat or hoodie. One July I discovered a 
hen ptarmigan apparently in great trouble, and on searching the 
ground nearher founda tiny ptarmigan chick, apparently only a few 
hours old, with its head completely severed from the body and down 
lying all round. The chick had been killed only a very short 
time, for the body was still warm, and although I looked long 
and carefully in the vicinity, | could find no trace of any others 
of the brood, so perhaps they escaped. Anothet very attentive 
mother bird, which is met with at the same haunt as the 
ptarmigan, is the dotterel, and it has often been called the 
“foolish dotterel"’ on account of its absurd tameness. When 
these birds have young they appear, as a rule, to be quite devoid 
of fear, and walk round the intruder uttering a plaintive call-note, 
‘twee, twee, turr,”” every now and again jerking their heads 
suddenly backwards, after the manner of the plover family. The 
dotterel usually returns to the same nesting site every spring, and 
1 remember photographing, one July, a dotterel with young 
which was absurdly confiding. Next year I found the nest in 
almost the same part of the hill, and although when I discovered 
it the young were just hatching out, the parent birds were extremely 
wary, never approaching the nest while | was near it. Of the 
waders, perhaps the most demonstrative when the safety of her 
chicks is concerned is the curlew. When brooding on her eggs 
she is, as a rule, most wary, often rising when you are close on half 
a mile away; but when her young have been hatched out, both 
parent birds conquer their natural shyness and hover around, 
the while uttering their wailing cries. Late one summer 
evening | noted a mother curlew with her chicks on a grass 
field up a lonely highland glen. As long as | kept to the path 
she betrayed no uneasiness, but directly | walked towards 
her she rose in a great state of excitement, and her chicks 


immediately crouched low among the grass. While I was 
photographing them the curlew kept flying restlessly around, 
until finally she swooped at me uttering a wild shriek, which was 


ilmost human in its anguish, and quite different from the usuai 
call of the bird. On the lower ground the curlew hatches out 
her young towards the end of May, but on the mountains she is 
yften fully a month later, and the chicks above mentioned were 
photographed as late as July 5th, about 9.15 p.m. ‘The golden 
plover 1s another very attentive mother, although she is not so 
conspicuous as the curlew, for she rarely takes wing, running 
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along the ground and repeatedly uttering her mourntul whistle, 
**tuee, tuee.” Even before the young are hatched, both cock and 
hen attempt to draw the intruder away from their nest by every 
artifice. The cock stands on a raised portion of the hillside, 
and from his point of vantage gives warning of the approach of 
danger by uttering his alarm note. Then the ben quietly slips 
off the nest, and, after running some little distance, begins to 
call loudly also, so that the nest is very difficult to locate. 
Sometimes, however, the cock is away feeding, and then the hen 
bird will sit till you are almost upon her, fluttering off as though 
wounded, One day I almost tramped upon a sitting golden 
plover. The altitude was high—close on 3,o0o0ft.—and a thick 
mist covered the hill. Suddenly | saw the brooding plover not 3ft. 
off, and the golden feathers on her back rendered her rather con- 
spicuous as she sat motionless on her nest. As long as | remained 
looking at her she did not move, but directly | had walked a few 
paces away she silently slipped off and vanished in the 
mist. Lvidently | had come upon her unawares, and, thinking | 
had not noticed her, she had sat still in the hope of avoiding 
detection; but directly my back was turned she saw her chance of 
escape. Next day there was no mist on the hill, and she left the 
nest while I was quite tooyds. off. The common tern is noted 
for its affection for its young; and once I had a curious instance 
of this. A pair of terns had hatched their chicks on a shingly 
stretch of a Highland burn, and strongly resented my presence 
swooping repeatedly to within a few feet of my head and scream- 
ing loudly. About half-an-hour later, when | was lying on the 
banks of the burn nearly half a mile lower down, one of the terns 
came down stream eagerly scanning the waters for fish for its 
young. On catching sight of me, and apparently recognising in 
me the intruder who had a short while previously trespassed near 
its chicks, it suddenly changed its course, and with a shrill cry 
of anger swooped once at me and then proceeded on its way 
down stream. 

One of our latest nesters is the bullfinch, and sometimes the 
birds are busy constructing a nest for their second brood as late 
as July. I had one of these late nests under observation, and one 
morning in August found that a storm of wind and rain the 
previous night had caused the nest to fall to the ground. The 
young at the time were about a week old, and by the time I had 
discovered the catastrophe two had already succumbed to wet 
and cold, and the remainder could be heard calling plaintively in 
the vicinity. One poor little fellow was almost done for, but, 
after a warming at the kitchen fire, soon recovered. The nest 
was badly knocked about, and I therefore placed it on a table in the 
balcony, so that the young should be sheltered from the wet. 
When the mother bird returned with food, she could not under- 
stand where her young had disappeared to, and her perplexity 
was comical to see as she called repeatedly, but could not make 
out where the answering cries of the chicks came from. At 
length, however, she discovered their whereabouts, and reared 
them in their new home without mishap. The bullfinch, when 
she has young, is always exceptionally confiding, and on one 
occasion a hen bullfinch which | was photographing became so 
tame that she would actually rise from her nest and take hemp- 
seed from my lips, afterwards shelling the seeds daintily and 
feeding her young. Seton P,. Gorpon. 


+ ’ ‘ ’ vy Yo 
A GOSSIP ABOUT HEDGEHOGS. 
RE hedgehogs destructive to game ? is a question of constant 
recurrence, and the almost universal belief among 
gamekeepers is that the reply to it should be in the 
affirmative, though comparatively few of them have 

any real personal knowledge to go by in arriving at the 

answer. A trapis baited with an egg or with a rabbit, a hedgehog 
is caught in it, and without further evidence an edict goes forth 
against the whole race as unmitigated poachers. The hedgehog 
is a nocturnal beast, whose ways are mysterious and at the best 
unprofitable, and any benefit of the doubt is given against him. 
But if all animals were to be condemned because they are 
occasionally captured in a trap.so baited, the list would be a very 
long one indeed. I have myself seen wood-pigeons, pheasants, 
grouse, curlews and missel-thrushes (not to mention others) taken 
at an egg bait, and no doubt many keepers could speak from 
wider experience of similar occurrences. The fact is that 
many animals will eat eggs when they find them lying about 
(and the taste once acquired is very apt to develop to harmful 
proportions in the individual), and it would be most extraordinary 
were the hedgehog an exception to so general a rule. That he is 
not so, one rather regrets to be obliged to state, has often been 
proved by ocular demonstration. At the same time, | must add 
that | do not believe he systematically hunts for eggs, as some 
thieves do, nor that he is one-half so destructive to the eggs of 
game-birds as is often supposed; and | have always been rather 
sceptical about the stocies so commonly heard of his attacking 
and driving from her nest a sitting hen pheasant or partridge. 
The hedgehog is really almost omnivorous, readily eating any 
animal and many vegetable substances that come in his way; 
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but his favourite food is undoubtedly insects, particularly 
beetles, worms, grubs, ef hoc genus omne, and it is_ probable 
that he is often attracted to carrion baits as much by the 
insects which always congregate about them as from any 
special predilection for flesh as food. Evidence that this is 
so is forthcoming in the fact that a very stale bait, or one 
much decomposed, is quite as 
attractive to him as a fresh one. 

A trustworthy keeper of my 
acquaintance recently assured me 
that he had known a_hedgeho: 
consume part of a rabbit dosed 
with strychnine, for the benefit 
of crows, and yet make off 
apparently none the worse for 
its meal. ‘There was no reason 

quite the reverse — for dis- 
believing the man's. statement, 
though, certainly, one would sup- 
pose that some mistake must 
have been made somewhere; but 
the circumstances sufficed to recall 
to mind a somewhat similar expe- 
rience which happened many years 
ago. On that occasion | was in- 
formed by a very well - known 
taxidermist that he had tried, and 
failed, to poison a hedgehog with 
corrosive sublimate. ‘The creature 
had at first got access, accidentally, 
to a skin preserved with the sublimate—in its diluted state, as 
used in the trade—and as, contrary to expectations, no ill-effects 
resulted, he afterwards, from curiosity, increased the dose, and 
actually fed the hedgehog for some time on little else than meat 
soaked in the poison, without, apparently, doing it any harm. 
Perhaps some reader of these pages may be able, from 


F. Atkinson. 


THE WILD BIRDS 


ITH the first day of March the close time for birds 
under the Wild Birds’ Protection Acts began, 
and it ends on the first day of August, unless for 
the benefit of certain specified birds it be extended, 
usually for a month, but in some counties from 

two to three months. Much misapprehension prevails as to the 
effect of these Acts even among persons who from the nature of 
their business would, one would suppose, take the trouble to 
master their provisions. Fruit-growers, for example, sutfer 
considerable loss by the depredations of birds, chiefly blackbirds, 
starlings, bullfinches, blue tits and sparrows, yet many seem to 
be unaware that they can themselves, or by the hands of any 
person or persons authorised by them, destroy not only the 
above-named birds, but all others that are injurious to their 
crops, without infringing the Acts in question. In the evidence 
given three years ago before the Departmental Committee on 
the Fruit Industry in Great Britain by witnesses engaged in 
fruit-growing an amazing ignorance on the subject was 
displayed. One gentleman thought singing birds only were 
protected, and that, consequently, he could not shoot, but only 
“scare,” bullfinches that attacked the fruit-buds on his trees; 
while another, who owned to killing sparrows, blue tits and 
bullfinches, supposed that if his action were known he might be 
“taken up and punished for it.” It is desirable, therefore, 
briefly to state the effect of these enactments. The general 
scheme of the Acts is to give all wild birds a measure of 
protection during the close time, which covers the breeding 
season, and to certain wild birds better protection § than 
to the rest; so that while the latter birds cannot in the 
close time be killed or taken by anyone, all other birds 
can be kiiled or taken by the owner or occupier of the land on 
which they are, or by any person or persons authorised by him, 
but by no one else. 

The birds fully protected during the close time are 
enumerated in the schedule to the Act of 1880, which repealed 
all previous Acts on the subject, and comprise either rare 
birds, now only occasional visitants to these islands, but 
which, if unmolested, might breed here, as the golden oriole, 
the hoopoe and the bittern; native birds threatened with ex- 
tinction, as the Cornish chough; birds remarkable for the 
beauty of their plumage or the sweetness of their song and 
their harmlessness, as the nightingale, the goldfinch and the 
kingfisher; and useful birds, as the nightjar, the owls, 
swallows, martins, swifts and the smaller hawks. The Acts also 
empower local authorities, in England the County Councils, to 
obtain from a Secretary of State, generally, if not invariably, 
the Home jSecretary, Orders enabling them to add to the 
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personal experience, to corroborate or exp!ain the immunity of 
hedgehogs from these poisons. Though the ordinary sounds to 
which the hedgehog gives vent are confined to a low grunt of 
“hump, hump,” repeated at intervals, and a fairly loud “ hisht, 
hisht,” often heard on a spring evening when the sexes are 
together, and apparently indic «tive of pleasure, it will, when first 
caught in a steel trap, scream almost 
as loud as a hare. 1 do not recol 

lect having seen any reference in 
books to the possession of this vocal 
power, and rather fancy it is not 
venerally known to naturalists. In 
olden days the hedgehog was accre 

dited with the possession of many 
wonderful powers. Pliny, and afte: 
him A¢lian and others, have related 
how it would climb apple and fig 
trees, shake down the fruit, and 
afterwards fall upon and impale the 
fruits on its spines, and carry them 
offupon its back. lhe belief that it 
was in the hibit of milking cows 
during the night is likewise a very 
old one. How old exactly, or how it 
originated, | do not know; but it was 
at one time sufficiently well estab 

lished in this country to turn the 
hand of the farmer against the poot 
hedgehog as a milk thief. One old 
Yorkshireman, more enlightened 
than his neighbours about 100 years ago, who refused to join in 
the crusade against the animal, was wont to clinch his arguments 
with the reply, “ Doost think, if thee had a beard o' prickles 
like t’ urchin, t’ coos ‘ud let thee sook em?” And one would have 
thought that the exercise of a modicum of common-sense would 
have dispelled so silly a prejudice. Licttkn Grey. 


PROTECTION ACTS. 


schedule of the Act of 1880 birds not comprised therein; to 
extend the close time for certain specified birds, either for a 
limited period or for the whole year; to prohibit the taking of 
the eggs of such birds, or some of them, and to exclude certain 
destructive birds, such as the sparrow and the wood-pigeon, 
altogether from the protection of the Acts. These powers have 
been generally exercised; but as wild birds are variously dis 
tributed throughout these islands, besides from time to time 
changing their haunts and even their habits, the Orders asked 
for and obtained differ according to the situation of the places to 
which they apply. 

Obviously the requirements of an inland county in regard 
to the protection of birds would not be identical with those 
of a county bordered by the sea. Where, however, adjoining 
counties, or groups of counties, as in the Midlands, agree 
very much in the kind and character of the wild birds that 
frequent them, it would be well if the local authorities of such 
counties took counsel together before applying for special Orders 
under the Acts, otherwise birds may be fully protected on one 
side of a hedge and only partially so on the other, though 
equally deserving of full protection on both sides. A case in 
point came under the present writer’s observation during the 
past winter. In county A all species of owls and ali species of 
woodpeckers are protected throughout the year. In the adjoining 
county B the long-eared owl is the only species fully protected, 
the commoner species and the woodpeckers having to be content 
with three months’ extension of the statutory close time. On the 
borders of each county, separated only by a brook which mark 
the boundary between them, is a covert. Both coverts are 
frequented by owls, which naturally pass from one to the other. 
In the covert in county B the writer's attention was drawn to a 
gamekeeper’s “larder” hung upon two poles, where among a 
large collection of so-called vermin were the bodies of three owls 
and one woodpecker, the result being to nullily the protective 
character of the order in the adjacent part of county A as regards 
these birds. 

The mention of a gamekeeper’s larder calls to mind the 
remark of a witness before the Departmental Committee already 
referred to, which was to the effect that the difficulty of coping 
with the depredations of birds in fruit plantations was much 
enhanced where game-preserving was carried to excess by the 
virtual extermination of birds of prey as well as of other birds, 
such as magpies, Jays and crows, which in the nesting season seek 
for and consume the eggs and young of many kinds of birds that 
cause injury to fruit and other crops. For several reasons besides 
that assigned by this witness, the destruction of some of the hand- 
somest and not least useful of our native birds, as a consequeice 
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! er tion o f ne, is to be dep! ved; but 
this branch of t ibject merits treatment at greater length than 
given toithere. For the present it is enough to make it 

clear, as t vriter hopes he has, that no person is hindered by 
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the operation of the Wild Birds’ Protection Acts from killing or 
taking by such meuns as he or his assistants may find most 
effective whatever birds exact undue toll of the produ e of fruit 
plantations or gardens. Rapciirre Coor. 


SHIRES AT BARDON HALL. 





Me fl. hou VAARLING FILLIES BY 
lil tud of Shire hors which we illustrate to-day has 

point f importance second to those of no other in 

(great Britain. When Mr. Everard started the stud 

he did so not for the purposes of show, but with the 
meritorious object of producing a_ first-class type 

ol inimal tor farniwork. But he had many facilities for 
breeding, and the Shir mi began to exert its customary fasci 
ution over him. Bardon Hall, as many of our readers probably 
know, 1 tuated a few miles from the town of Leicester, 
and Mr. Everard has been in the habit of farming some 
foo acre conveniently «i posed around it, his whole estate 
mn the nelighboul od running to about 1,000 icres, and 
containing a number of valuable quarries, which are in 

ictive work. In 


older days it was 
customary to keep 
horthorn cattle 


at Bard mn, but 
ibout sixteen 
yeal wo Shires 


were taken up seri- 
OUSITY. lhe SHOW 
animal in the stud 
; Lockinge Forest 
King, but unfor- 
tunately he was 


not on the tarm 
when our photo- 
yraphet paid oa 
visit, and so we 
have not the 
pleasure of includ 
nye niin mm Our 
lilustrations, He 
is a sire of great 
fame, aS much as 
f1,200 having 
been oflered for 
him as a retainer 
by a hor sSe- 
breeding society 
and rejected. His 
nomimationgs are 
ilways full up. 
Lockinge Forest 
King is now in his 
ninth year, and W’ A Kouck. 


LOCKINGE FOREST KING. 





BARDON 


RULER, 


Copyright. 


was sired by Lockinge Manners out of Forest Queen, by Royal 
Albert. He is a horse standing 17h. high, with the best of 
legs and feet that could be desired, and a profusion of that 


long silky hair that is regarded with so much favour by our 
best Shire judges. His value as a sire, however, is a matter 


of experience rather than theory. It is doubtful if there 
has ever been a Shire stallion that stamped his progeny with 
such character and type. At the recent Shire Horse Show 
at Islington the first six two year old fillies which headed 
their class were sired by this wonderful horse. The first 


three in the four year old mare class, and the first and third 
three yeir old stallions, besides manv other splendid animals, 
were also by Lockinge Forest King. Ile headed the list 
of winning sires 1n 
1907, and again 
in 1908 his stock 
won more priz 

than those of any 
other twostallions. 
Atthe Royal Show 
heldat Lincoln last 
vear Mr. Everard’s 
yearling, two year 
old and three year 
old fillies by 
Lockinge Forest 
Xing all won firsts 
in their classes, 
one being awarded 
the female 
championship. 
Mr. Everard 
acquired Lockinge 
Forest King from 
the CalthorpeStud, 
and his acquisition 
has made the for- 
tune of the Bardon 
Shires. The 
foundation mare of 
the stud was Bar- 
don Lady Jane, by 
Premier out of 
Lincolnshire 
Lady II. She 
was purchased 


Copyright. from the executors 
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of the late Mr. T. Beck of Newtown Lynd- 
ford, in 1892, and was the dam of that 
splendid stallion Bardon Extraordinary. One 
reason why Shires have done so well at 
Bardon lies, no doubt, in the invigorating 
character of the air. The top of Bardon 
Hill is goolt. above the sea-level, and it is said 
that on a clear day fourteen counties can be 
seen Irom tt. 

It will be understood, then, that the 
cold winds of spring and winter blow 
shrewdly over it and impart to the horses and 
mares that constitution for which they are 
famous. It is a good characteristic, because, 
after all, the Shire horse has for its essential 
reason of existence utility. There was a time 
when it appeared as though weight, substance 
and the other qualities needed for a horse that 
is to deal with heavy burdens were to be 
sacrificed to certain points which, had they been 
exaggerated, would have led to a deterioration in 
the breed equal to that which we have seen in so 
many show-bench beauties. But Mr. Everard 
has kept before him the type of animal that 
would be of the greatest use in actual farm or 
dray work. It is his good fortune that he has 
heen able to do this without in any way sacri- 
ficing quality. Bardon Ruler, of which we give 
an illustration, is a good example of the type 
bred by him. He isa bright bay, standing 17h. 
on the best of legs and feet, and he isa well 
topped horse. In 1g05 he won many prizes 
as a foal, in 1906 was first at Norwich and 
second at Leicester and Kettering, and has 
been a great winner of prizes—as well he might 
be, considering that he is exact'y what we 
expectina typical Shire horse. Lockinge Blag- 
don is another stallion, 17h. 3in. high, bright 
bay in colour, foaled in 1903. Mr. Everard 
bought this horse at Peterborough | last 
February, and he was not dear at the price of 
860 guineas paid for him. He is standing at 
the Bardon Stud, and has every chance of 
becoming the ancestor of a_ distinguished 
progeny. Ivy Forest Chief is a bay foaled 
in 1g04, sired by Lockinge Forest King 
out of Moss Rose, by Easto!t Lad. ‘This horse 
is perhaps the biggest in the stud, but is so 
wonderfully moulded that his size gives no 
impression of clumsiness. He 1s a_ splendid 
mover, and carries a great deal of fine, silky 
hair on his correctly-shaped legs. This horse 
has been let for the present season to the 
Isle of Wight Syndicate, and it is expected 
that he will prove of the greatest use to 
the society. Bardon Royal Albert is a bay 
foaled in 1go6, a two vear old of great 
promise. At present he looks as though he 
was slightly overgrown; but this is a fault 
that a year or two will remedy, and he may be u 
expected to give a good account of himself later 
on. Dewstow Forest King is another colt who 
has won many prizes, and is full of promise 
for the future. The three yearling fillies shown 
in the picture at the crib are all animals of 
great promise, being by Lockinge Forest King 
out of first-rate dams. They are well grown and 
should do well in the coming shows. 

A suggestive little fact in connection with 
the history of the Bardon Shire Stud is that 
one of the first very choice animals they pro 
duced was the gelding Bardon Extraordinary, 
the champion of 1897. With the experience 
that they now have probably a horse like this 
would have been kept for stud purposes, but, 
after all, the legitimate commercial aim of breed 
ing Shire horses is to produce geldings and 
mares for ordinary hard work; and the value of 
the incident consists in this, that it shows the 
farmers how many chances they lose by not 
keeping a high class of animal for farmwork. 
lt is always possible to obtain mares from a 
well-known stud at a reasonable price when they 
are not good enough for showing, and yet have 
no fault that will prevent them from becoming 
the dams of valuable horses. They cost no more 
on a farm for keep than cross-bred animals, 
from which no valuable produce can be expected. 
As a rule the Shire is admirably fitted for 
farmwork, and for mares of good quality it is W. A. Rouch. IVY FOREST CHIEF. Copyright 
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now possible in every part of the country to 
procure suitable sires. When the plan we 
have outlined is followed, the farmer can 
be practically sure of breeding a_ useful 
and valuable class of animal that will meet 
with a ready sale either for draywork in towns 
or heavy haulage in the country, while there 
is always the chance of a foal coming that 
will be worth a very considerable sum. 


THE ROYAL, : 
: ACADEMY. 


O most country lovers who live away 
from the noise and bustle of crowded 
cities there is no doubt something 
incongruous in the idea of going to 
Burlington House to worship Nature. 

They spend their days, they would say, in 

constant communion with her, she is always 

present to them in their daily life, always about 
them and they know her too weil to need any 
guidance in their study of her beauties. They 
take up a position of conscious superiority to 
the mere townsman who has to acquire his 
impressions of Nature at second hand and to 
depend upon pictures for his ideas about 
country life and country surroundings. They 
admit that a weary pilgrimage through the 
Academy rooms is a sort of social obligation, 
something they must do to collect material 
for after-dinner conversation, and to prove 
that even the dweller in’ the wilds 
can keep duly up-to-date and in_ touch 
with the artificialities of modern existence. 
But they do not realise that they can learn 
much at the Academy, or that they will 
tind revealed to them there some of Nature’s 
secrets which they, despite their close contact 
with her, have not discovered. Indeed, the 
people who come up from the country ‘to do 
the Academy ” as a matter of unpleasant duty 
are very apt to miss just those aspects of the 
exhibition which ought to appeal to them most 
strongly. ‘They are so sure that they know all 
about Nature that they are inclined to avoid 
the very pictures which would, if proper'y 
studied, give them new impressions and throw 

fresh light upon matters with which up to a 

certain point they are well acquainted. The 

visitor who goes to Burlington House with his 
mind made up, and who thinks that by virtue 
ot his life in the country he has acquired 

a far more intimate knowledge of natural facts 

than any artist person can hope to possess, 

generally devotes himself to replenishing his 
stock of conversational points. He troubles 
himself little enough about the paintings of open- 

air subjects, he gives them a hasty glance o1 

passes them by unnoticed; his chief concern is 

with the sensational subjects which he sees are 
being discussed in the papers, or with the por- 
traits of prominent society people, because he 
leels that not to know something about these 
would imply that he had, in a degree, failed in 
his duty to his fellow-men. In the present 
exhibition he will find no want of material for 
this type of study. There is, of course, the 

Hon. John Collier’s annual problem picture. 

“The Sentence of Death” has already be 

come the subject of a kind of guessing com- 

petition; and there are pictorial sensations 
like Mr. Edgar Bundy’s “The Sands of 

Life,” which will appeal to his sense of 

dramatic fitness. There are, too, portraits of 

celebrities like Mr. |. S. Sargent’s admirable 
representations of the Duke and Duchess of Con- 
naught, Mr. J. J. Shannon’s charming painting 
of “* H.R.H. Princess Patricia of Connaught,” 

Sir Hubert von Herkomer’s masterly study of 

the Bishop of London, Mr. J. H. F. Bacon's 

“The Late Right Hon. Sir Henry Campboell- 

Bannerman,” and Mr. Sargent’s characteristic 

full-length of Mr A. J. Balfour, painted with 

inimitable understanding of the sitter’s per- 
sonality. And attention must be given to Sit 

Hubert von Herkomer’s vast composition, 
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‘“* The Council of the Royal Academy, 1907,” which dominates 
the show by its size and vehement power. All these are things 
which will be talked about during the season, and he must be 
able to say that he has seen them. If he has a desire to wander 
a little from the beaten track he will look at some of the other 
paintings, at Mr. Frank Dicksee’s portrait of ‘* The Marchioness 
Camden,” at Mr. W. Liewellyn’s finely - painted “La 
Contessa Tarsis,” Mr. Solomon J. Solomon's excellent group, 
‘*Mrs. Alfred Mond and her Children,” and Sir W. Orchardson’s 
exquisite head of “ T. J. Weinberg, Esq.,” the most masterly 
and the most unobtrusive work in the exhibition; and he 1s 
fairly certain to stop in front of Mr. ]. J. Shannon's remarkable 
piece of flesh painting, ‘‘ The Infant Bacchus,” one of the most 
accomplished performances for which this clever artist has ever 
been responsible. But when he has gone the round of these 
special things he will probably leave the galleries with a comfort- 
able feeling that he has done all that could reasonably be 
expected of him. 

Yet it is not too much to say that he has in this per- 
functory excursion round the rooms missed more than half 
the things which he ought to have seen, and which to the 
really devout Nature worshipper ought to make the most 
sympathetic appeal. Let him look at such splendid canvases as 
Mr. Arnesby brown's * Cornish Moor” and “ The Gate,” and 
learn how the glory of sunlight can be suggested by an artist 
who has clearness of vision and an appreciation of the poetry 
there is in the everyday world. Let him contrast with this 
sturdy but sensitive realism the amazing fantasy of “ The 
Fountain” and “ The Little Faun,” by Mr. Charles Sims, the 
cleverest of all our younger painters; and let him, to widen his 
outlook still further, study Mr. Clausen’s brilliant sunset effect, 
“The Gleaners Returning,” and the same artist’s noble sugges- 
tion of the sentiment of rustic life, “The Boy and the Man.” 

When he has learned what these pictures have to teach 
him about Nature—and there is much in them that will 
come to him as a revelation if only he will shake off 
his prejudices—he will be in better condition to appreciate 
the truth and sterling quality of Mr. David Murray’s * Breath 
of Autumn,” and ‘ The Canal, West Drayton,” with its 
gorgeous sunset sky, the tendernesss of Sir Ernest Waterlow’s 
atmospheric landscape, ‘‘ The Mill,” the spacious dignity of Mr. 
Alfred East’s broadly-painted “Serenity of Morning,” a beautiful 
record of the pale tints of dawn, and the masculine robustness of 
Mr. James Henry’s “ Breezy Lowlands,” which has a very 
definite place among the “pictures of the year.” There are 
many others which he can profitably examine; for instance, Mr. 
J. L. Pickering’s impressive canvas, “ Pan's Sanctuary,” which 
realises perfectly the solemn romance of mountain scenery, Mr. 
Edward Stott’s moonlight landscape, ‘* Where the Dark Earth 
Sleeping Lies,” Mr. Arthur Friedenson’s “In Wensleydale,” 
charming in its suggestion of half-veiled sunlight, Mr. H. 
Hughes-Stanton’s decorative picture, “A Hillside Quarry on 
the Seine,” the poetic study of a subtle effect,“ Snow in Spring,” 
by Mr. Fred Yates, and the large landscape, “ The Hawthorn 
in the Dale,” by Mr. Alfred Parsons, who has used very happily 
the contrast between the silvery gleam of the blossoming trees 
and the rich greens of the spring foliage. 

The thinking man who considers intelligently paintings of 
this order cannot fail to be impressed by the endless variety of 
Nature and by her marvellous adaptability to the artist's needs. 
He will see how inspiring to the sincere worker are her many 
moods, and how the material she supplies can be shaped by 
means of the artistic temperament, and he will no longer be 
prepared to deny that there are possibilities in Nature which he 
had not before suspected. He may even come to the conclusion 
that the knowledge on which he prided himself is, after all, 
merely superficial and limited to an understanding of only a few 
simple truths. Then the Academy Exhibition will seem to him 
to have a new meaning, and Burlington House will become to him 
not a place of torment, to which he goes unwillingly in obedience 
to the dictates of fashion, but a kind of shrine, where Nature's 
high priests expound her most significant mysteries. If this 
view of the show were more generally taken there would 
come into existence a much healthier recognition of the aims 
and intentions of modern art, and there would be much more 
likelihood of the proper distinction being made by the public 
between the good and bad things which are admitted to the 
galleries. There is this year plenty of sincere work at the 
Academy--indeed, there always is—but if the visitor goes there 
only in search of sensations he is certain almost to overlook just 
what he ought to be most anxious to see, and he will assuredly 
come away with a wrong impression of the exhibition. 

We all know what has been said against the Academy— 
that it is vulnerable to the disease of nepotism—that those 
who direct it are apt to fall into grooves; that it does not 
exhibit sufficient sympathy with young and original talent, and 
so on. But these grievances ought not to blind us to the 
plain duty of encouraging and helping those who devote their 
lives to the art of painting. It is not, and can scarcely be, a 
remunerative calling. A. L. Bacpry. 
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FROM LADY CONYNGHAM’S 
COLLECTION. 


“HERE was very spirited bidding at Christie’s on Monday 
for the ewer and dish of which we show photographs 
to-day. They formed part of the collection of the late 

Marchioness of Conyngham, and it was expected from the 

beginning that 

they would 

command a 

sensational 

price. For 
this there were 
many reasons. 

The pieces are 

in themselves 

exceedingly ex- 
quisite, and 
they bear the 

London hall- 

mark 1618, 

while they can 

be traced to 
the craftsman 

I’.Terry. The 

student of 

manners and 


. 7 


r 


customs will 
find in them a 
suggestion of 


those ancient 
times when the 
noble and hos- 
p tible lords 
ot England 
were accus- 
tomed to regale 
their guests 
with a_ splen- 
dour unequalled 
in our own day. 
The ewer in 
this case is only FOR RUSE-WATER. 

14jin. high; 

it has a domed cover surmounted by a small fizure of a 
Roman warrior holding a shield and spear, and standing upon a 
tall pedestal shaped as a spool; the handle is of plain scroll 
form, surmounted by a billet chased with a mermaid, the 
spout vertical and tapering to the base; the body of the ewer is 
nearly cylindrical, supported on a short stem and domed foot. 
The decoration consists of Tudor roses, dolphins and groups of 





fruit, embossed and chased in strap borders upon a groundwork 
of formal arabesques, the surface being matted, the edges cast 
and chased with egg-and-tongue friezes. The dish, 1o#in. 
in diameter, has a flat rim and sloping well, is decorated in 
similar manner to the ewer, and further enriched with a fine 
boss which rises from the centre, and is chased with a male 
bust wearing a classical helmet. ‘The price realised was £ 4,200, 


given by the firm of Crichton Brothers of Bond Street. 





LUDOR ROSES, 
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SHOOTING. 


GROUSE IN 1go8. 


> the spring days lengthen and the hot sun of morn dispels 

th viite rime which linvers cn ul Ilig iland moor 

t wospects for the red yvrouse, our only indigenou 

I yatnie-bird, once more claim the attention ol tte 
orting public, Phis is the bevinnineg ol i period of 
ceasele activity among the denizens of the heather, and upon 
the success of ther perations the fate of the coming season 
epends. It is evident that lessees and would-be tenants, 
il i by previous experience, are no loiger content to take 
i moor on least r tor the season merely on the streagth 
reputation and the bags made in, former years, Phey 
realise that the numerous factors which influence a 
moot weather condition judicious management, sports 
unlike or ansportsmanlke treatment, disease and migra 
lion—may convert a good moor into a bad one within the 
lew mouths which elapse between the close of one seison 
ind the commencement of the next; above all, that record 
ba we olten deceptive, the stock having been possibly shot 
down too far in the attempt to eclipse the p rlormances ol 


rmer tenants. Thus, year by year, we find that the demand for 
linging their quarters or taking shootings for 


the season only, without becoming less, becomes later. They 
have now learned to “ ca’ canny,” as the saying is, and prefer to 
Visit the shooting in spring or to obtain a trustworthy report ol 
the 1 ling prospects. lo these, as to the numer yu lessees 
W mi we shall again we lcome to their old haunts in Auvu t, the 
follow remark ire addressed. 

Phe weather conditions which have influenced the distri- 


bution of grouse during the last few months are of the greatest 
portance, for at the period of writing the high grounds are 
| so closely coated in snow that nesting will, for some weeks, 
be impossible on certain elevated beats. In the Grampians and 
n the Monadhliadhs, after an exce puonally open winter, a heavy 
wstorm in March was hailed with some satisfaction by 
keepers, who considered that the birds were unduly forward, 
pairing having already commenced and the packs having broken 
Ilad the mild weather continued the evys would have been 
inevitably trosted, for a cold snap occurs with great regularity 


i he third week of April, and this year has been no excep 
tion to the rule. With the coming of the snow birds once 
nore formed into packs, and it was not ull the third week 
f March that the paring recommenced. So far things 
id taken a favourable course and, with a normal spring, 
in exceptionally good season might have been anticipated. 
Unfortunately, as everybody knows, the spring has been far from 
normal, a bitter spell of frost late in April hiving brought havoc 
its train. | have lately been asked what effect this late frost, 
iccompanied as it was in many parts by heavy falls of snow, 


vould have on the prospects for the season, This problem I will 
endeavour to soive. 
ln the first place, it should be noted that the long spell of 
cold winds which culminated in from rzdey. to 15dey. of frost, 
ul completely failed to break the drifts on the high grounds, and 
it the end ol \pril in immense extent of high gt yuund was 
till deep in snow. Phe result was that the whole stock 
of grouse in elevated districts was confined within a_ very 
limited area, and the nesting season found them in their 
Winter «quartets, unable to return to their summer haunts. 
\Vhea we consider that the heather produced little seed in 1907, 
and that the committee investigating grouse disease considered 1 
necessary to issue circulars pointing out the danger of leaving a 
large stock when food supplies were limited, we shall realise what 
a critical state of affairs is in progress in the grouse world at the 
present day. We now see the unexampled spectacle of an 
enormous stock of birds, considered by experts to be too 
numerous at the close of last season as a stock for the whole of 
Dbadenoch, ga 
less of the extent of ground usually available for nesting purposes 
it this season. ‘The effect of this undoubtedly depends to some 


thered within a small area, averaging a quarter ot 


extent upon the weather conditions during the coming summer, 
\n exceptionally hot summer might save the stuation, but it 
cannot be denied that things look gloomy for the high 
from Struan northwards. 

In the second place, we are confronted with the possibility 
of migration, and | am informed by stalkers and keepers on 
high grounds that a large proportion of their stock have already 
It seems probable, for example, that Sirathspey 
will benefit at the expense of Lower Badenoch, and the stock ot 
the latter will be, in their turn, reinforced from Dalwhinnie and 
the Drumaclhter. Grouse require a certain amount of space for 
nesting operations, and it is well known that an old cock will 
reserve a large tract of heather for himself and his spouse. 


gl grounds 


lett them. 


Where, on account of snow, nesting space is limited, those who 


, 
have duly exterminated these old tyrants will meet with a well- 
earned reward. 


Where birds are thus crowded it is difficult to ascertain 
whether migration has actually taken-place. Grouse are, how- 
ever, certainly nesting far below their usual limits, and we 
remember reluctantly that such a condition of affairs preceded 
the last severe outbreak of grouse disease. A certain proportion 
of very late birds may possibly nest on the high grounds if May 
and June are mild, and, weather permitting, some of the early 
hens wil probably find their way home when their broods are 
strong enough to bear the journey. 

In the third place, we have the danger of an outbreak of 
disease, the low grounds being thus unduly crowded, and food 
being comparatively scarce. We know, however, so little of the 
origin of this malady that it would be unsife to speculate at this 
early stage, and we must be content to hope for the best. There 
ire two bright gleams in the darkness—the !ate nesting of the 
birds and the lessening of the loss caused by the severe frost, aided 
to the total absence of disease and the healthy appearance ot the 
stock at the present time. In lower situations, where birds have 
nested earlier, the loss trom frost will undoubtedly be greater, the 
few cracked eggs which the writer has handled in the Monadh 
liadhs bearing witness to its severity. Hens thus deprived of their 
egys will probably have second broods, and “ cheepers” on the 
Pwellth will be extremely plentiful. li. B. Macreuers on. 


DisvRUCTION OF LEVERETS. 


IT is to be feared tuat a great many young rabbits and, probably, many leverets, 
have been killed by the snow of the enl of April, \ fair nimber of leverets 
in the South of England are of a fair size by that date in a normal spring, 
but there are some which are quite smell then and only just born, — If this is 
the case in the South and in a normal year, it is likely that, as a general 
tule, in a season which is everywhere a very late one, the leverets will have 


ge ab out the date of the worst weather, and it 


been just at the most tender a 
will be very surprising if, in the result, we do not find a marked decrease in 
the number of young hares from the stanlard of recent years. In spite of 
the gloomy statements which we often real, the hare has been maintaining 
itsell very well fur the last decade or more, although its numbers, of course, 
do not compare with what they were once, But all the pessimistic forecasts 


of an immediate future, consequent on the passing of the Groun! Gime Act, 


in which the last hare would be stuffed as a curivsity to be placed in som 
museum, have proved entirely mistaken Considering that the hare is not a 
vood triend to agriculture nor a very exciting animal to shoot, there is no 
special reason for wisning its numbers to be very much more than they now 


ire In many parts of the country. For all that, anything like decimation ot 


he young brood of the year by the unusual snowstorms of the end of April 
is notat all to be esired, 
AND OF YOUNG RABBIIS 
As for the rabbits, of course, they have less chance than the leverets 
in one way, because they are born blind for one thing, and born down a hole 


for another, so that when the snow melts an! comes down on them they 


have just to stay and be drowned or soakel to death unless a_ kind 
varent has the courage and energy to move them Wh re they have 
been born in a nest made in ground which held the water at a:l—in 
clay soil—they must have succumbed in great numbers. Where the 


soil is sandy, a condition which their kind likes far better, their chance 
of escape has been better too, But rabbits have a power of reprodu 

tion much quicker than hares, and make the most of it nearly all the 
year round, Of course, however, it is chiefly in the spring that they are 
breeding, so their losses must have been very heavy. Many will have been 
strong enouzh to look after themselves and shift their quarters when the 
snow (which, after all, did not lie long in most parts of England) came upon 
them, but the majority will have been too young to do much for themselves, 
in so late a season. A large number of young rats, which in such times as 
this we can very well spwr-, are certain to have per shed in the unseasonable 
snowfall Indeed, it is not easv to gauge the limit of its damage to life, and 
it wil, be interesting to see its eff-cts when we are better able to take stock ol 
the live things likely to have been affected by it. Late as it came, it probably 
was just in time for most of the Scottish grouse not to be caught by it in 
their nests, but there is every reason to tear for many of the English and 
Welsh birds. A correspondent has sent us a photograph showing one of the 


Southern moors under snow, adding the mouralful conment: * Lam afrail 


the weather has spoilt all our prospects : 
One CAUSE OF THE INCREASE OF RATS 


Some of the farmers in the Lothians hol! very strongly to the theory, 
which has certainly much truth, that part at least of the reason why they 
seem more liable than they used to be to peri dical plagues of rats in 
unusually large numbers is that the snare for rabbit catching has so largely 
taken the place of the cruel gin, which use | to be almost invariably employed 
before some recent merciful legislation put a great check upon it. Like many 
other excellent people, having got hol! of a gooi sound theory, they re 
rather disposed to run it to death, attributing to this cause alone the increase 
of rats, both the occasional severe plagues, and the steadily-maintained rise 
in their numbers. It is a cause which operates pretty nearly all over the 
country, but has really to be reckoned as contributory only to several others, 
such as the imprudent destruction of too many so-called vermin waich used to 
prey largely on the rats that are really worse vermin, because multiplying so 
much more quickly than themselves. Unfortunately, no matter what the the 
retical truth of the theory may be, it carries no practical suggestion for the 
diminution of the rat plagus, for no one, it is to be hoped, has any serious 
thought of returning to the unrestricted use of the cruel gin in the law’s despite. 
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Tne plague, however, is one which adds not a little to the ordinary labours 


of the keeper, and of the partridge-keeper particularly. 


GOLDEN PLOVER FOR SALE IN MAY. 
A correspondent writes to us making a very reasonable complaint about 


the announcement made in some **Stores’” poultry and game lists of ‘* golden 


plover” for sale at Is. gl. exch in May. The figure does not matter, but the 


N THE 


Epirep By Horact 


Av Hoylake. 

R. BALL and Mr. Graham seem to have been hammering away 
ateach other at Hoyiake, and neither can very well say that 
he has hammered much harder than the other. At a previous 
meeting, on St. Andrew’s Day, they had tied for the best 
scratch return, On playing the tie off the other day they “‘ got 
no forrarder,” for yet again they finished all equal. Phen on 

the first spring medal day no fewer than four of them tied, Mr. Ball and 
Mr. Graham being two of the four, and the others who found themselves in 
such excellent company Mr. A. K. Hannay and Mr. IL. S. Bamford, all at 
79 gross. On the second day Mr. Ball, with an 80, headed the field, and 
this time managed to get the better of Mr. Graham, but by a single stroke 
only, for Mr. Graham won the second medal with 81. This single stroke, 
therefore, gave Mr. Ball a big ‘* scoop,” consisting of the medal then being 
played for, the first medal for the first day and also the prize for the 


S!. Andrews meeting. Such a champion as he is! 
Sussex County GoLr 


We had great fun at our Su’sex Uncon Golf Meeting, in spite of the 
weather, which was severely damping on the first day. Fhe Ashdown Forest 
course played well, however, despite some casual water Perhaps it seemed 
the more amusing to me because our Forest team won, taking the club 
championship trom Seaford, the previous holders. Also our second team 
won in its own class, beating the Eastbourne second team by a single stroke ; 
and humour enters into the situation with the fact that the Eastbourne 
club's second team beat the same club’s first team bv five s'rokes Phe best 
individual score was Mr. O. C. Bevan’s fine 74 in the morning, which h- 
followed with a steady 79 in the afternoon, thus beating, on the avgregate, 
my own humble eff.rms of 77 and 78 by two strokes. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Bevan's business engagements (and yet we are always hearing 
that there is nothing doing on the Stock Exchange) prevented his playing 
in the tournament matches for the individual championship of the county. Oue 
of the best matches on the first day of the tournament was that of Mr. Kanson 
with Mr. Winterscale. Mr. Ranson, who beat Mr. Winterscale in the final 
heat for this championship last year, again had the better of him by three 
and two to play. It was my own fortune to defeat Mr. Peacock, a former 
holeer, who had beaten Mr. Murray in the first heat, and I met Mr. Stewart 
in the semi-final, Mr. Ranson playing Mr. Lurcott, who made his name good 
Ly a fine match with Mr, Fry, L think, in the Irish championship last year. 
\t one moment it looked as if Mr. Ranson, two up and four to play, and 
Mr. Lurcott playing the odd on the filteenth green, “Shad him sitting.” 
But on this green Mr. Lurcott holed an enurmous putt. They halved the 
next hole in five, but then, Mr. Ran-on finishing with two fives, which is a 
stroke too many for each of these holes, and Mr, Lurcott doing them in the 


statutory fours, the latter won avery fine match by a stroke. Meanwhile 
Mr. Stewart had been cealing with me so very gently that | passed into the 
final pretty easily. Arrived there, however, I formed a bad habit of taking 


sixes to **four” holes, and fives to ** three” holes, with the result that 
Mr. “Lurcott, who also cannoned in off my ball in a really scandalous manner 
at a very critical point, beat me by three and one, and so becomes cham- 
pion of Su-sex, ant very worthily. I believe he was round in 75 with Mr. 
Karson in the morning, and [ think that he had a four at the last hole to be 
74 in the afternoon, which means very steady work. This Sussex Ccunty 
mecling seems to be growing in favour, Crowborough has been chosen as 
the green for next year’s county champion-hip; a good green, but rather too 
near Ashdown Forest and too similar in character to be quite an ideal choice 


lor a green In immediate su ‘cession to that other 
Tue Mouse STROKE, 


One of the papers has been complaining of Braid that he is contracting 
a habit of hitting the pin, and so holing out, off his mashie. This reminds 
me of a stroke which I lately saw, and which impresse itself on my mind the 
more because it cost me a hole. It is called ** the mouse stroke,” but the 
name is new, because the stroke itself is quite a new invention. My opponent 
approached a certian hole very hard and very straight, hit the stick, which 
was in the hole, at such an angle that the bail ran rignt up the stick nearly 
to the top of it (** Dickory, dockery, dick ; the mouse ran up the stick”), and 
then ran right down it again into the hole, Of course, no one will believe 
this who did not see it, and no one did see it but me. Tlowe.er, in process 
of time one gets quite imdifferent about a litile matter such as being thought 


a—an emLroiderer of the truth 
EDGAR AT MANCHESTER. 


We have quite a new name in high-class golf as the result of the open 
meeting at Manchester, It is that of Edgar, the Nortl.umberland man, [le 
came in third in the stroke play to those fine players, Duncan and Ray. 
Rainford and Pu'sford, who know each other of old at Hoylake, were equal 
four:h, and the former won on the play off. But when he met Evigar in the 
tournament the Northumbrian showed that his good play in the scoring work 
was no fluke, for he won his semi-final tie comicrtably. Dancan meanwhile 
had proved his reputation worthy of itseli by beating Ray by two and one. 
It was only by tie same balance that he beat Edgar in the final, So it is 


evident that we have here a yood new golfer. 
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month does, and it is monstrous that thev should be for sale at all It is 
only just to say that, going to one of these Stores where this announcement 


ss 


wa; made, we found it to be a ** mistake.” There were +o golden plover in 


the flesh—oniv on paper. We hope that all the-e birds thus advertised are 


se 


mistakes,” but we fe ir not. 


[FURTHER NOTES ON SHOOTING WILL BE FOUND ON UR LATER PAG#S, } 


GREEN. 
HLUTCHINSON. 


Mr. A. M. Ross 


A little further North again they -tiave @ remarkably good old golfer I 
} 


o not know how old Mr, A. M. Rdss may be, but to all appearances h 

grows younger, and [ am told that his driving grows longer, every year 
Starting out the other day (and a terribly bad day too) as one of a very lary 

field for the spring medal (of which he was the holder) of the E linburzh 
Burgess Golfing Society, he won the medal yet again, with an excelleni 75, 
and was only beaten by a single man and a single stroke for the handicap 
prize. There ought to be some ave limit beyond which it should be iilegal 


tur men to go on winning scratch me lals ca. G, BS. 


CADDIES IN RAILWAY STATIONS 


A case which shows the benefit of golf clubs keeping control of the 


caddies in the public interest, as well as in that of the boys, occurred last 


week at Gullane F ur young lads were prosecuted at Haddington for 
entering the arrival platform of the Guilans railway station in order to 
solicit the carrying of clubs from golfers who were arriving by the train, Phe 


railway company prosecuted the boys for entering the station and for 
asking the passengers to be allowed to carry ** luggage.” The object of th 
company obviously was to put a stop to the hutsance of the caddies hanvin 
round the station waiting for the golfers arriving by the train an? then 


rushing on to the platform in a scrambling competition to carry a bag of 


clubs. It was stated in court that the Gullane authorities some years ago 
had re ‘istered the caldies so as to abolish this nuisance of solicitin *, but 
that the Tfonourable Company at Muirfield had not followed the eximple o 
registering the boys as club-carriers Che Muirhiela golfers, therefore, liked 
the bovs to mect the trains in order to carry the clubs the half mile or so 
sep trating the station from the links. The boys had eve. to pav 7s 61, as 
ating, Thouga tis will be a warning to them not to enter the station to 
ply for hire, they will, as the Musselburgh caddies used to do in the old 
days, stand outside and get their bag of clubs all the same It woul |, 


doubtless, be less a public nuisance, however, if all caddies could be kept 


close to the neighbourhood of the club-house, the gollers ag 





einy among 


themselves to hire by preference only those lads who were near the 


links But to carry a heavy bag of golf clubs half a mile before beginning a 


match is a sore trial to a golfer’s patient endurance 3; and it ts scarcely to be 
wondered at that Muirfield golfers arriving a Guilane by train are only too 


thankful to be relieved of the bag as soon as may be 
CARRYING CLUBS AND tts Errkcr ON PLay., 


his sudject of the player carrying his own Lag of clubs recalls to 


memory & very interesting Conversation I had many years vo wil tine 
late Tem Dunn. The older race of professional carried his own clubs 
in practice play a good deal more frequently than is the case with th 
present-day profess onal, ihe supply ot caddies was less abundant, for th 


majority of them had weaving, shocmaking and ballmaking to help them 
along the road which leads to a small industrial wage. Tom Dunn told m 
that his father very often c¢ rried his own clubs while playing both sit 

and foursome matches, sometimes with a considerable stake on the result. 
Che night before Willie Dann and his brother James played that memorable 
£400 foursome match at North Berwick in 1849, Willie Dann walked from 
Musselburgh to North Berwick along the coast road carrying his bag of 
clubs on his shoulder. This is a distance of tweive good Scots miles Phe 
walk itself, without the bag of clubs, was by no means a good preparation 
for an important match next day ; and [I suggested to Tom Dunn that the 
play of his father must have suffered from the strain. Ile did not admit 
that the strain affected his father’s game, an! had it not been that the two 
brothers lost their heals over the ball amone the stones, the match, on the 


day’s play, ought to have been theirs easily. 
Puk STRAIN ON THE ARM 


Observation seems to prove conclusively enough that the carrying of a 
bag of clubs and a good, steady game do not blend well together Whether 
the bag ol clubs is tucke | under the arm or pvlsed on the si oulder alver tl 
player has played his shot, the muscular strain is equally severe li the clu 
bag is held under the arm the weight of the clubs falls mainly on the forearm 
ind Wrist ; 


; if carried on the shoulder the constrained position into which 
the muscles are involuntarily bent produces a similar feeling of fitiguing 
weariness. The triangular position inte which the arm is bent in order to 
sustain the weight of the clubs Is mainly productive of an awkward stiffening 
in those muscles which are most needed to be kept loose and elastic fu 


iccuracy as well as for securing distance and delicacy of pitching. The plaver, 


therclore, who carries his own ciubs through choice imposes a heavy 
handicap upon the Iree lom of his play in a match, for apart trom the tus n 
with which he sad iles himsell, making his muscles mor nd more taut 
and less capable of spontaneous freetom, there is always the serious drag ol 
s ooping alter every shot and on every tee Thus if a player is tor 

through lack of caddies to carry his own clubs, he should elect to do battle 
with three ciubs only—a brassie, a midiron a a cleek, Ile will olten | 

surprised at the level steadiness o His play with ite Clublbs i comparison 


vith his whole set of eight or ten 
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STALENESS IN THE PROFESSIONAI 

As the open championship is peur at hand it might not be inappropriate 

to consider the effect of staleness upon a popular professional’s play. Players 
like Braid, Vardon and Taylor are so much in request for teaching lessons 
‘ for match play at their own clubs and elsewhere neurly every day all the 
year round, that they must occasionally sigh for an off day when the hum of 
the links shall not strike upon their ears for at least another twenty-four hous 
Something like this must be their secret feeling in the week in which the 
hampionship has to be decided As a rule, however, one reals of their 
nous practice play right up to within a few hours of the opening t mund of 
tiv reat event which meat su much honour and al ry to the eventual 
winner. Each and all have been steadily hammering at practice rounds for 
the better part of a wer b re, and this har! preliminary training, taken in 


njunction with their previous months of daily teaching and match play, ts 


! ind to make them f i trifle stale 


Urituty oF A Day OFF. 


In order to infuse *‘ spring” and pliability into their game for the hard 
ule of the championship the advanced guard among the professionals 


would adopt a wise policy to tear themselves away from the links for an 


entire day before beginning their scoring rounds, It is on these leading 
professionals that the strain tells most severely, for they have their past 
reputation to sustain, as well as to secure another chance of improving it. It 
were better, therefore, for Braid, Vardon and Taylor to leave their club-bag in 
1 corner for effective use on the morrow, put their hands in their pockets 
und walk far away in a direction opposite from that of the links, It would 


not be a bad alternative recreation to sit down on the sands and throw stones 
into a pool, buy a local guide and see the dismantled ruins of an old castle, 
or tread softly through a picture gallery and exchange views on the canons 
which make pictorial art impressive, s\mpathetic or sentimental In 
whichever way the day of rest is being passed the overstrained muccles are, 
at any rate, having a well-needed rest, and so is the eye There will be 
more freshness and vigour imparted to the game next morning, and the 
focussing of the eye—not an unimportant factor in successful golf-—will be 


more responsive to quick adjustment as well as more clear, A. J. R. 


DOLLYMOUNT AS A CHAMPIONSHIP COURSE. 


OW that the amateur championship authorities, if they 
make any alteration at all, will soon have to 
decide between the respective claims of Deal, 
Westward Ho! and Dollymount to be constituted a 
championship course, a visitor to the Irish links 

must look at them afresh with, if possible, a coldly critical eye, to 
ee whether they are really worthy of the honour proposed for them. 
lo make the eye either cold or critical is no easy matter, because 
a golfing holiday-maker in Ireland has such a wholly delightful 
time that he is likely to esteem everything connected with Irish 
golt and golfers as near perfection as may be. Let us, however, 
repress our feelings and attempt a sternly impartial estimate 
of Dollymount. \t first sight the course is not particularly 
attractive; there are not many bold and obvious features to 
rivet the attention. It looks indeed rather dull; but then so do 
Hlovlake and Muirfield, rhe former will strike the casual 
visitor as resembling a large field or fields surrounded by villas, 
and as to Muirfield there are many who think that its dulness 
is not confined to its appearance. It is nothing, then, against 
Dollymount that it does not instantly appeal to the observer as 
an ideal piece of golfing ground. The sandhills run along one 
side of the course, and have not been scattered by the hand of 
Providence here and there upon the turf, wherefore they have to 
be used chiefly as a lateral hazard. This, far from being a bad 
thing, is rather a good one; the courses where the sandhills are 
placed by Nature in a more irregular formation lead to blind holes, 
and holes where everything, or nearly everything, is sacrificed to 
a big drive over a big sandhill into a big open space. Sandwich 
and Harlech, courses rich in scattered sandhills, are embarrassed 
with their richness in holes of this type. Over and above the 
sandhills, therefore, and a certain amount of sandy and broken 
round, a very large number of bunkers have had to be made at 
Dollymount by the hand of man, and it is in their very admir- 
able placing that the chief strength of the course lies. It is 
lifhcuit to go near them without going into them, and it 
may be added that the ball having once gone in usually 
remains there until removed with the niblick; there is very little 
jumping of bunkers to be done at Dollymount. Altogether 
the course is emimently not one for a happy-go-lucky player. 
On many links, when our caddie hints that a crooked 
shot may have found a sandy grave, we hope that we have 
just gone round it, and very often we find our trust in the 
chapter of accidents justihed. At Dollymount, on the other 
hand, we always find that we have just gone in. The exact 
cause of this is difficult to assign, but no doubt there is some- 
thing of a draw into many of the side bunkers, as is only right 
and proper. A conspicuous instance of this is afforded by the 
serpentine-shaped bunker that guards the side of the first and 
third green. This is an admirably-devised bunker. There is 
plenty of room tor us not to get into it, and vet we constantly 
do so. In the case of both holes the game is to play the 
approach well to the left, so that we will play straight on 
the flag. A perfectly straight shot may escape, but if 
we be but a yard to the right, our fate is sealed; for be the 
ball ever so slightly pushed the bunker spreads out its 


* Park has diminished of late vears owing 
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tentacles and claws it toa sandy bosom. This third hole affords 
a good illustration of another merit of the Dollymount bunkers, 
and that is, that they catch as a rule not the arrant foozle but the 
shot that on many courses would pass muster, yet is not so good 
as it ought to be. At the third hole there is a bunker to carry 
from the tee; that is, to catch the ordinary miss, though if there 
is a head wind it may catch something better. We will assume we 
can carry it, however, and what we have really to do is to place our 
If we go to the right the aforesaid serpentine bunker 
which comes creeping into the green will make the second almost 
impossible. So we must go to the !eft, but if we try and make 
too sure of being to the left, the ball flops into a bunker at just 
the right distance to catch a shot decently hit but slightly 
hooked. The player who is constitutionally given to slicing, 
and is, therefore, delighted whenever he hits a rather hooked 
drive, will have many set-backs at Dollymount; he will wish he 
had not been quite so desperately afraid of his slice. One may 
mention the tee shots to the second, third, twelfth, thirteenth 
and sixteenth holes as instances of this rather severe but laudable 
placing of bunkers on the left of the course. 

Dollymount is rich in admirably-guarded two-shot holes. The 
one-shot holes are not so good. The eighth is interesting and 
well bunkered, but the eleventh is very ordinary, and the sixth, 
which is going to disappear, positively weak. Nevertheless, all the 
best parts of the course may be said to be worthy of a champion- 
ship. There are, however, some weaknesses, and in estimating a 
course’s fitness as the venue of a competition we must see 
whether the bad holes are too bad, even be!ore we enquire if the 
good holes are good enough. There are two holes with very 
bad greens, which are besides poor in themselves, the sixth and 
the thirteenth. Both, however, are to be done away with under 
the extensive scheme of intended alterations. It is superfluous 
therefore to criticise them; their greens alone are at present 
quite unsuited to an important meeting. It is hard for a 
stranger to judge of the new holes; but, as far as one can see, 
they will eflect a very considerable improvement. They involve 
a further use of the good goifing country in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the range of sandhills; they do away with two bad 
holes; they turn a feeble two-shot hole—the fourteenth—into 
what should be a well-guarded and interesting single shot at a 
critical part of the round; last but not least, they abolish the 
present eighteenth hole, where on crowded days the nervous 
criver has the fear of manslaughter always before his eyes, and 
give the round an excellent finish at the present seventeenth, a 
hole simply bristling with difficulties. 

There is one defect of the course, however, which will 
apparently not be touched by the improvement scheme, but 
which, nevertheless, is in need of drastic treatment. The 
tenth hole has too great a resemblance to the popular 
conception of the Desert of Sahara. When the tee is 
put back and the wind against the player, there is no 
attainable spot where he may hope to lie on grass. True, 
the tee can be put forward, and turf may be thus obtained 
from which to play the second shot. There is a general rough- 
ness and unkemptness about it which is unsatisfactory. The 
real difficulty which the selectors must face is that if they 
choose Dollymount they will be choosing the new Dollymount, 
and who is to say exactly how that will turn out? From 
Ireland’s point of view it is a great pity that this important 
question cannot be shelved till next year. “Those empowered 
to decide would then know exactly how good the new Dolly- 
mount will be. That the present course is truly excellent, but 
lor one or two weak spots, we know; that the holes substituted 
for the weak ones will be a great improvement we can only make 
a very good guess. In all human probability the remodelled 
course will be worthy in every way of the honours claimed for it. 
It seems a pity that a decision has to be made before that 
probability becomes a certainty. B. D. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


DIMINISHING “HYDE PARK. 
[To tHe Eprrox oF **Counrry Lire.” ] 
Sir,—I wonder if it is realised how much the public area of Ilyde 


tee shot. 


to so-called modern improve- 


b 
ments. The last clficial return giving the total area of the park, 
together with details of the area from which the public are excluded, 
appears to have been presented to Parliament in 1888. The total area 
of Hyde Park was then 360 acres 3 roods 12 perches; an‘ the total non- 
public area 8 acres 1 rood 18 perches. Among the latter Hamilton Garlens 
forms the biggest item, viz , 3 acres, and this is the only enclosure from which 
any revenue is derived, viz., about £466 per annum, from keyhoiders at 
3 guineas each. These gardens are spoken of in the present tense, as they have 
remained unchanged. In 1888 the Ranger's Lodge took up I acre 2 roods 
11 perches; the stone-yard, etc., I acre 7 perches; the powder: magazine, 
3 roods 12 perches; the rubbish-yard, 1 rood 17 perches; and the police- 
station, I rood 1§ perches. The remaining enclosures (of course, woo is, 
flower-beds and railed-off lawns are not reckoned) were affairs of perches only. 
rhe superintendent’s lodge accounted for 37, and the Humane Society’s 
Receiving louse for 23, while of the ten park-keepers’ lodges, that at 
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Alexandra Gate was the largest with 26, and those at Cumberland and 
Al rt Gates the smallest with 3 and 2 respectively. One would like to see 
an up-to-date retura, he acreage of II[vde Park has not increasel, and the 


area open to the public has suffered, relatively, considerable reduction since 


then As no official measurements are forthcoming 


g, only a list of the new 


enclosures and augmentations to the old can be given. There is the band- 
stand, at which nobody would cavil, but is it necessary to keep the seat enclosure 
permanently fenced in by a hideous railing? This enclosure is needed for less 
than five months in the year. The introduction of the bandstand, it is under- 
stood, has some relation to the larg.sh shrub-planted enclosure, which has 
been formed to the north-east of it. The old police-station was a quaint, 
one-storeved brick builling; the new one, opened in 1902, is a somewhat 
blatant edifice, and it must cover three times the area of its predecessor 
Ilowever, the worst piece of park-filching occurred in 1903, when a strip of 
land ef more than three acres was taken as a potting-ground for plants 
for the decoration of all the parks, except the Regent’s, together with the 
grounds adjacent to the Houses of Parliament and the gardens of public 
offices. The old potting-ground in Kensington Gardens covered 4 acres 
1 rood 39 perches, and the authorities defended their action on the ground 
that by laying out the latter as a garden, “the public exchange! an 
uninteresting and comparatively inaccessible piece of land for one more 
useful from its situation and more charming from its intrinsic beauty.’ 
This so-called ‘‘ uninteresting and inaccessible spot” lies close to the 


Ring and Serpentine Road. The encroachment, which included the raisins 


of a high embankment insid+ the railing, destroyed the breeziest sitting 
ground of a fine summer evening, and impeded a beautiful view across the 


park As for the alleged gud pro quo in Kensington Gardens, the latter are 


distinct from Hyde Park, and the value claimed for the new garden it 
question has not been appreciated by the public. The erection of public 
lavatories inside the park at Ilyde Park Corner and the Marble Arch forms 
another smail encroachment ; they could just as well have been constructed 
underneath the thoroughfare outside. A beginning has been made with the 
long-talked-of restaurant for the sale of light refreshments. The site adjoins 
i 


Russell Squire,” lying a few hundred 


S 


a squad-like grove of elm trees, known as 
yar.!s north of the eastern extremity of the Serpentine, It may seem ungracious 
to criticise this step, yet it means anotier slice off the park for those wko 
do not want tea, Could not one of the old enclosures have been taken 
for the purpose ? Lastly, there is the Marble Arch improvement, the 
formation of a crescent-shaped carriage drive, minimum width 865/t., 
situated at the rear of the arch, and thus isolating it. What is th 
extent of the strip of the park conceded by Ilis Majesty’s First Com 
missioner of Works? It must be more than 

one acre. In any case the precedent is a 
most dangerous one. Che only alternative for 
the purpose of relieving the congestion of traffic 
at the import nt junction of roads at this point 
was widening on the north side, the cost of 
which, it is said, would be prohibitive. So 
the boroughs of Paddington, Marylebone and 
Westminster, which admit that the alteration 
will greatly enhance the value of their pro- 
perty, were allowed to encrosch upon the 
park What with new buildings, embanked 
enclosures and land conceded for traffic, the 
public must have been deprived of the enjoy- 
ment of nearly ten acres of park within the last 
twentv vears Hl. G. A 


MOUNT ETNA IN ERUPTION 
{To tHe Eprror or ** Country Lire.” ] 
Sik,—-It may perhaps interest your readers to 
see the enclosed photograph of Mount Etna 
in eruption. It was taken here this after- 
noon. Phe spectacle is a very fine one, 
Our first warning of the eruption was a sort 
of boom which might have come from a fairly 
large gun, and then opened what they say is 
a new crater—but I doubt it. The eruption 
first came out of the lower crater between 
six and seven this morning. The top 
crater opened out about twelve o'clock with 
great masses of smoke pushing up one after the 
other. At first there were no flames, then 
occurred two loud explosions and the top 
crater started, It was a magnificent sight, to which the camera can scarcely 


do justice. —E, I1., Taormina, Sicily, April 29th. 
J ’ I ) 


riil BLACK-THROATED DIVER. 
[To THE Epiror or ‘“*Counrry Lirt.”] 
Sirk,—Your correspondent, Mr. J. Cyril Crowley, deserves the thanks of alt 
naturalists for the extremely striking photographs which he has secured, in 
the far-distant Ilebrides, of the black-throated diver, so well reproduced in 
your issue of April 11th, and he was particularly fortunate in being able to 
study its habits upon waters where this fine bird is preserved, It is known 
by the Highlanders as the *‘rain-goose,” and the fact is chronicled by the 
Rev. F. O. Morris, who also states that the Esquimaux value the skin gre «tly for 
its warmth and beauty. I sent a copy of your charming journal of the above 
late to a friend who has stu lied these birds all his life in the North, and in 


thanking me he writes: ‘** The black-throat pictures are most excellent: but 





of all the nests I have seen, | never saw so much stuff growing round one. The 
plice is generally quite bare, only a little moss where the eggs are, and I 
never saw a nest more than six feet from the water; but I have ve ry olten 
seen the eggs destroyed by the loch rising, if built on anisland. But IL have 
known the bird push the egus bick quite three feet to keep them clear of the 
rising water. There is a nest every yearon Loch . . . and nine times 
out of ten it is destroyed by the loch rising 


Se 


the island being small anil 
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flat.” It would thus seem as if Nature had herself assumed the duty of 
limiting the numbers of this beautiful member of the diver fraternity, thus 
preventing too great a drain upon the preserved fishing waters to which it 
resorts solely during the nesting season MILES QuiIDAM. 

[We forwarded our correspondent’s letter to Mr. Crowley, who replies as 
follows: ‘*In his letter upon the black-throated diver ‘ Miles Quidam’ com- 
ments upon the distance of the bird in my pictures from the water. In this 
particular instance the nest was fully r2ft. from the water’s edge when | 
found it, but it was less when, a few days later, the heavy rains had swollen 
the loch: it may possibly have been within 6ft. when the bird first visited 
this site, which is an annual one. For when the water is low there is a reef 
of loose stones to cross before the bird can get to firm land, and considering 
the method of progress these stones must be very awkward to travel over. 
On the same loch there is another site where a diver nests annually, but this 
island is far smaller than the one upon which ‘my picture was taken, only the 
banks are steeper and the eggs are probably higher above the normal water 
level on the small island than upon the larger one, though they are u ually 
far closer to the edge. These divers are most persistent birds, for they 
continue to return to the same site year after year though they have their 
egys continually robbed from them. I know of one instance on the mainland 
of Scotland where the egys are taken annually, but every year tney return 
and try again. It isa rare sight to see a diver with two young birds safely 
hatched off.”— Eb. | 


PROTECTION OF BIRDS 
{To tHe Eprror oF **Country Lire.”’} 
Sir,—lI see under the above heading a letter in Counrsxy Lire saying 
among other things, that the farmers’ sons shoot the young birds, ete, with 
air-guns. I would point out that it is necessary to have a gun licence to 


carry an air-gun, which I do not suppose many of them have; so by a pro 


secution or two under the Excise it ought to be pos-ible to put a stop to this 
in most cases if they were reported and the Excise officers did their duty 


LICENCE-HOLDER, 


{Tc rue Eprror or * Counrry Lirer.”] 
>12,— The leiter signed ** Emily Whitfield ” in Country Lire of the 2n/1 inst 
contains such a sweeping and utterly baseless statement with regard to the 
Royal Society for the Protection of Birds that it must not be allowed to 


pass unchallenged. The society is not one *‘ only in name,” but an activ 
body of men and women who are doing good work, and who woul! do mu 


good institutions, viz., want of th 


more hut for that which cripples so many 





necessary funds. We should only be too glad to have, not ‘fa member,” but 
half-a-dozen members in every village. Your correspondent can assist 
in the work she professes to have at heart by sending § to the 
treasurer at 3, Hanover Square, W., and by becoming a member herself, It 
she does not care to do this she can still assist by bringing some of th 
offenders to the notice of the police and thus checking the evil of whi she 


complains, It is help of this kind that the society desires 
(member of the R.S P B.). 
[To tHe Epirok or ** Country Livt 
‘, In response to Miss Emily Whitfield’s letter in your last issue, may | 
be permitted to say that, although I fear no society can summarily put a 
end to the harrying of nests and the destruction of eggs and (oung, whicl 
is so hateful a feature of English country places, we shall be very vd if 
country residents willing to help in the matter will place themselves i 
communication with us and help to provide the ‘** member in every village 
whom we, like Miss Whitfield, should be delighted to see. In Waiwic 
shire, at any rate, members would have the support of an effective Bi 
Protection Order and the help of the Bird and Tree Competition schem 
which the Countv Council is introducing inio the elementary scnools 
-L. GARDINER, Secretary, Royal Society for the Protection of Bird 


2 Hanover Square, W 
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DEATIT BY MISADVENTURE, 


lo THE Eniror or ** Country Lirn.”) 
Sik, [he remains of this stag were found last 
by an Englishman while stalking in one of 


} steep, narrow valleys in North Otago (South 


lo judge by the position 


‘ the antlers, which, alihouvh bleached by 
eral years’ exposure to sun, rain and snow, were 
ttl tin { discovery stili firmly fixed in the 


rk Of a small tree about 3/t. from the ground, 


unfortunate beast had vot into this ternble fix 


shile engaged in rubbing the velvet off his horns. 





erin the Noith Otago District, whose 
mbers now run to several thousands, are 
ded from seven beasts, part of a consign- 
t sent out by Lord Dalhousie from his forest 
in Forlarshire, which were liberated on the Morven 


Ilills, Lake Ilawea, in 1870 ArntTHUR TIAWLEY 


ROOKS. 
fo 1k Enitok or ** Country Lire.” ] 

SiR, In the year 1547 I was walking along a 
railway embankment which would be about 15/ft. 
ibove the surluce of the adjoining land, when on 

proaching a field | was struck by its black 
ippearance ind on reaching it, to my great sur- 
, found it covered with thousands of rooks, | 
did not stand, but slackened my pace, in order to 
ake stock of them hey all stood at attention, 
ust as though they were about to take flight; 


ull were looking in the same direction; there were 


three sentinels on the hedgerow trees, but all were iN UNTIMELY 
mute, not a caw was uttered; the field would b 
thbout four acres in extent and some I20ycds across it. I kept my ye upon 


but did not observe the slightest movement. Phere were no road nor 
habitations near, save a farmhouse on the other side of the railway abcut a 
quarter of a mile distant, and there were no rookeries in the locality of any 
extent, so that the muster must have consisted of rouks from a very cor 
derable distance. I have never been able to get this mystery solved; 
probably some of your ornithologist readers may be able to throw some light 
on the subject Korn with a roc kery at the back door, | have been 
nterested in observing their cunning ways from boyhood, but | never saw a 
rang helping a pair to build their nest; on the other hand, when laying the 
foundation of a nest, and in the absence of the proprietors, I have often seen 
their unscrupulous neighbours take the twigs that did not belong to them, with 
the inevitable result of a row on the return of the rightful owners Rooks 


are very clannish, and however much they may associate with others in the 


open fields, they will not tolerate visitors to their homes At pairing 
time, should there happen to be a member mateless, the said member 
has t» clear out and seek a mate elsewher polygamy is not per 
missible ! The strangely mated ones are not allowed to build in their native 
homesteads; they have to select a suitable tree, or a clump of trees, in 


the neighbourhood and commence business on their own account, so that 


in the course of a very few years a new colony has grown up. A case 


in point has just come to my knowledge, A friend residing a few 
hundred yards away—a close observer of rooks——has a rookery in his grounds 
quite close to his house Ile feeds the rooks daily the year round. Just 


lately a pair has attempted to join the old gang without success; but just 
over the wall on the grounds of another owner is a fine clump of trees, of 
which the pair have taken possession. [he same is not more than 2oyds, 
from my friend’s rookery, I believe rooks are long lived. I knew a lady 
who lived close to a rookery all her lile and died at the age of eighty-four, 


! to feed the rcoks, and the captain rook would come down from 


she usec 


loft at her bidding on her calling ** Jack.’ rhis friendship lasted over 


riiky SIWASH INDIAN 


[To tHe Epiror or **Counrry Lire 


Sir,—-The Siwash Indian shown in the accompanying pictures is following 


his calling at Hell's Gate on the banks of the Fraser River Hlell’s Gate is 


peopled with Siwash Indians of a particularly non-industrious variety, When 





THE BLUE BACK FLASHING IN THE SUNLIGHT, 
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they get hungry they consider it time to go to 
work, and, as fishing is the easiest and quickest 
method of recouping their empty purses, they go 
fishing. But it is an odd kind of fishing, in 
lays any part. 


which neither rod nor line | 


Having determined to ‘‘get a move on,” the 
Siwash makes his way down the steep and 
rugged cliffs to where the waters are surging 
around the base, carrying upon his back various 
impedimenta with which he knows he will be 
able to make a good catch. Having arrived at 
his destination—and he cleverly chooses that 
point where the ocean salt mingles angrily with 
the waters of the fresh or brackish streams——he 
unpacks his belongings, and, with considerable 
skill and ingenuity, erects a staging which juts 
out r2ft. from the cliff and rises 3ft. above 
the swirling waters. To one unaccustomed to 
this method of fishing the platform looks un 
commonly dangerous, the surf beneath aiding in 
no small degree to the appearance of insecurity. 
But the Siwash Indian thinks little of danger. 
He makes his platform as secure as_ possible, 
and if it should break and he be precipitated 
into the water beneath and drowned—well, he 
is something of a fatalist, and therefore does not 
believe in anticipating trouble, with the usual 
result that his platform seldom gives way and he 
fishes without fear of accident. The fish that the 
Siwash Indian has marked for his own is the great 
king salmon, which at certain times of the year 
FATE, come up the Fraser River in shoals, agitating the 

waters with their strong tails yet swimming slowly 
and steadily as though they had given themselves plenty of time and 
therefore there was no special hurry. Where the salmon emerges from 
the sea to enter the river is where the Siwash has erected his 
platform, for well does the Indian know of the impulse that guides 
the fish from the distant depths of the ocean to the north-western streams as 
spawning-time approaches. And he never makes any mist ike regarding the 
time or the place for erecting his rickety platform, Instead of a line or rod 
he has a net fashioned something like a hammock, and almost as big, which 
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is strung on to a frame made of some pliant wood, and furnished with a 
handle 12{t. or more long. With this net he probes the surf, and the great 
king salmon, kis thoughts occupied with the fact that he must be at 
4 certain place by a certain time, foolishly swims into the Siwash 
Indian’s net, and there’s another absentee at the spawning party in 
the Fraser River. All the Siwash has to do is to scoop until he is 
tired, for every time he scoops another salmon is caught and thrown 
on the rocks, where, in less than an hour, there is a great heap ol 
flapping fish, their blue backs flashing steelily in the sunlight. When the 
Siwash has secured as many salmon as he thinks will ensure his being 
able to live in comparative ease for a few days, he whips out his knile, 
dresses the fish, packs it neatly, straps it to his broad shoulders and returns 
to Hell’s Gate, where it is salted down and sold for what it will fetch. If it 
goes for a good price the Siwash considers he has earned « few days of 
laziness, but if it only brings a poor sum, then he goes back on the morrow 
to his platform and catches more salmon. But he does it very reluctantly, 
for he is a total disbeliever in working for two days in succession, and never 
does it if it can possibly be avoided. —FRANCIS ARTHUR JONES 





PIKE AND TROUT. 
[To THE Eprror oF ** Country Lire.” } 

Sin,—Two years ago the lake at Luton Hoo Park was netted for coarse fish, 
and Sir Julius Wernher had the water stocked with about 11,000 trout. 
During last spring and summer the trout appeared to thrive, and many were 
caught with the artificial fly. Lately there has seemed to be a serious 
reduction in the number of the trout, and the water has been netted again. 
Although it was supposed that all the pike were captured at the first netting, 
no less than 1,800 were caught, including one of 17Ilb. Out of the 11,000 
trout introduced, only nine were taken in the nets.—-W. M. GALLICHAN, 








